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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY Cort 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. , 4 
Eg 
Branch Offices: H. A. 
Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. BJ. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 7 
DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 
418 S 
CH 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. CUF 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 
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and lift it out. 


up the front and 


Factory 
Green Bay, 
Wis. 


TWS8-30-Gray 





Just pull out the proper drawer of 
your Automatic Tariff File, the front 
tilts forward, the follow block tilts 
back (automatically), giving you 9 
inches of working space. Find the de- 
sired tariff by index, part the contents 


} Nowaste motion or lost time muddling 
through flat files or binders. No tug- 
ging or guessing at the right tariff 
wedged in ordinary obsolete letter 
files; when the contents part the full 
face of the tariff can be read. 


The reference completed, slip the tariff 
back—the place is ready—it slides in 
easily. Closing the drawer straightens 
follow block, com- 
pressing the contents, keeping 
them in perfect condition without 
buckling or sagging. 
Every traffic man needs this file. 
AUTOMATIC 
FILE & INDEX CO. 


General Sales Offices 


900 Butler Building 
427 W. Randolph Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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GREAT T omen ALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits’) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
terstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
ghway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
ippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 

ers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
w and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
nly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
wate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 

‘permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
-fhould pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
—Prder to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ent and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
pan, for every business concern doing any considerable 
mount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
en that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
f service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
vaterway Carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
egulation from the rail carriers. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS 


OME of the language in our editorial of last week 

under the above caption is capable of the interpre- 
ation that the revenue troubles of the railroads, so far 
is Commission regulation is concerned, are due solely to 
he fact that the rate level is not permitted to be high 
hough. It is true, generally speaking, in our opinion, 
hat the level is kept too low to permit the railroads to 
arn the revenue to which they are entitled and which 
le necessities of good service demand, and that the 
hilroads are to blame for not insisting strongly enough 
hat conditions should be otherwise; but there is another 
ingle to the situation. The railroads are suffering, not 
nly from rates that are too low, but, in some instances, 
from rates that are too high. In other words, the Com- 
nission sometimes reduces rates on which traffic is mov- 
ing freely and, on the other hand, raises rates or refuses 
'0 permit reductions in rates so that there is a resulting 
loss of business to the rail carriers. Transcontinental 
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rates in competition with the intercoastal steamships are 
an example of this. 

Railroad men should and do know better than any- 
one else how to adjust rates so that traffic will move 
freely and to attract it and hold it to their rails against 
competition, but their judgment is continually being over- 
thrown by Congress and the regulating authorities. We 
do not say their judgment should always prevail, for 
sometimes their motives are purely selfish and not in the 
public interest, but when it comes to a pure question of 
what will move the traffic and what will mean increased 
or reduced revenue for them, their opinion is better than 
any other. If that is not true then they do not know 
their business at all. Subject to the restriction that rates 
must be reasonable and non-discriminatory, the railroads 
should have considerably more freedom in making and 
adjusting them. We sometimes wonder that, with all the 
attention that is given to details by regulating bodies and 
the ignorance that naturally prevails among those who 
have not made intensive study of them, the job is not 
bungled worse than it is. The railroads are being too 
much managed by the government and insist too little on 
freedom from such management. 


RAILROAD JOBS 
E are in receipt of a letter from a subscriber—a 
well known industrial traffic man—in which he 


says: 


Recently I read in The Traffic World that one of our larger 
railroads did a most unusual thing. It stepped out and obtained 
the services of a prominent industrial traffic manager, placing 
him in a position of importance. I was very much pleased to 
receive a visit from him in the line of his new duties. The 
executives of that road responsible for the appointment cer- 
tainly deserve compliments for a wise and thoughtful move. 
In doing this they have obtained the services of a man originally 
experienced in railroad affairs, then moving to a position as an 
industrial executive, and now again as a railroad executive, 
who, by his training, is qualified from both the railroad and the 
industrial experiences and is, therefore, in position, by the 
exercise of his knowledge, to ward off, in great measure, many 
irritations that would otherwise, no doubt, require the judicial 
decision of a higher tribunal. 

Industries, when in need of men to look after their traffic 
affairs, select competent and qualified men with railroad ex- 
perience, because they need that experience to obtain results. 
With the same point of view, why is it not equally proper for 
carriers to look over the industrial field for competent men to 
keep peace between what are two great more or less contending 
factors? It should be as attractive to have in their employ 
men qualified in industries as for industries to have men qual- 
ified in railroad work. 


The query opens a field of consideration that is not 
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entirely new but that has not, in our opinion, received 
‘sufficient attention from railroad executives—or from 
those who employ the higher executives. It is natural, 
ynder the present order of things, that more railroad 
employes should be hired by industries for their traffic 
departments than men from industrial traffic departments 
taken over by railroads. The reason is that, in any sort 
of traffic work, there is a large amount of detailed infor- 
mation and training in the fundamentals of rate work 
that is found in larger quantities in railroad offices than 
anywhere else. They are the incubating vats. When an 
industrial traffic executive is looking for a young man to 
take over some phase of the work in his office he natur- 
ally looks over the field of men in railroad employ. And 
even higher up, when the head of a business is looking 
for a man to put in charge of his traffic department, he 
is more likely than not to search among men in railroad 
employ whom he knows or who may be suggested to him. 
They are the men who are most certain to have had the 
fundamental training necessary. Of course, this situa- 
tion is changing as industrial traffic departments grow 
in number and size, thus building up a personnel of 
their own from which other industries may recruit. But, 
to whatever extent it is now true and may continue to 
be true, the fact is not, of course, in conflict with the 
suggestion made by our correspondent—that railroads 
might more often take into their employ men who have 
made good in so-called industrial employment and who 
have acquired the industrial point of view as contrasted 
with that of the carrier. 

There are objections to such a course as a settled 
policy, to be sure. One is that, other things being equal, 
vacancies or new positions in railroad traffic departments 
should be filled by promotions. It is not fair to the 
young man who has labored faithfully and well that an 
outsider should get the position at which he is entitled 
to a trial and which he might fill acceptably; and, even 
aside from the essential unfairness of such a procedure, 
it would not be good for morale. An office full of men 
who feel there is little chance of substantial promotion 
is not a healthy office. Nevertheless, the policy of pro- 
motion and seniority can be and is carried to excess. It 
is a fundamental principle of good business that the 
best man possible ought to be hired for the job he is to 
fill. If that man is to be found outside the office in 
which he is to labor, he ought to be employed. The an- 
swer to the men in the office who are disgruntled by 
such action is that merit is the test and when they merit 
such positions they will get them—indeed, they will have 
preference, other things being equal. Moreover, a point 
might be stretched by the railroads, as our correspondent 
suggests, to get into their employ men who have had the 
industrial training and experience and who, therefore, 
tan understand the point of view of the other fellow, 
What is expected of him by his employers, and how to 
bring about a settlement that would be impossible or 
| difficult of accomplishment by one who had not this 

understanding. 
When it comes to the higher executives, the same 
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thing is true. There is no sufficient reason why a rail- 
road employe who is merely faithful and hard working 
should go on up the line to a position of importance that 
he is not well qualified to fill. There are many such 
cases. It may be unfortunate for such a man if he be 
found incompetent for the higher place, but other busi- 
nesses are full of such cases—some of them pitiful, to 
be sure, but, nevertheless, necessary in the enforcement 
of the sound policy that the workman must be compe- 
tent for his job. Many times, if there is no one in the 
particular railroad’s employ that seems just the man for 
the job and it is not desired to take one from another 
road, a good man can be found outside—in the traffic 
department of an industry, for instance. And if that 
man be the one qualified in other respects for the posi- 
tion, his industrial experience makes him all the more 
valuable. 

And still another thing. Why do the railroads make 
themselves an exception in industry and employ none 
but railroad men? We admit that a man with railroad 
training, other things being equal, can fill a railroad 
position more satisfactorily than any other man. But 
things are not always equal. We admit also that suc- 
cessful discharge of a railroad function involves con- 
siderable technical knowledge. But we think the neces- 
sity for such technical knowledge by the executive is 
largely over-estimated. We see no reason, for instance, 
why a man who had no intensive traffic experience or 
training but who had other qualifications that would 
recommend him to a good judge as a splendid man for 
a certain traffic position, should not fill that position 
with success. Men with the technical knowledge are 
abundant. They are tools that can be used efficiently by 
other men without such knowledge—or with merely 
enough of it to enable them to judge intelligently, and, 
in addition, other qualities that make for success. The 
head of a business in which a knowledge of chemistry 
is essential need not be an expert chemist or, indeed, 
know anything much about chemistry except to have 
that general familiarity with the subject that would 
enable him to deal intelligently with those who know 
more about it than he does. He hires a chemist or a 
lot of chemists. But whoever heard of anybody but a 
man who had come up through the traffic department 
or who had had similar training being employed in any 
important capacity in the traffic department of a rail- 
road? 

Carrying consideration of the subject still further, 
why should the president of a railroad always be a rail- 
road-trained man? That rule does not apply in other 
business. Railroad presidents are good operating men, 
good traffic men, good attorneys, good engineers, good 
what nots, but they are not necessarily good business 
men. Why should it not be the final test of a man’s 


qualification for a railroad presidency that he be a 
good business man? Why is he qualified because he has 
made a success aS an engineer or at an operating job? 
If he is “big,” in the sense in which we speak of a “big 
business man,” can he not quickly acquire enough techni- 
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cal knowledge of the business and employ enough tech- 
nical men On whom he can rely to sail a safe course in 
this respect and, at the same time, do something in a 
business way that the essential railroad man would 
never think about at all—because his training has not 
been of that kind? 

We hear every day of some successful business man 
being called to head an enterprise of a kind about which 
he knows nothing, in the technical sense. We are never 
surprised by the appointment or by the success of the 
appointee. We remember, for instance, when the vice- 
president of a railroad, who had made a success along 
certain lines that brought him to the attention of a cer- 
tain millionaire, was suddenly made president of a large 
mail order house at a fabulous compensation. There was 
surprise, to be sure, because the matter was so spectacu- 
lar, but the appointment, we think, struck few as being 
improper or foolish, and there was no surprise when 
the railroad man made good in his new job. But did 
anyone ever hear of a railroad corporation calling the 
head of a mail order house to the presidency of the 
road? 

It is strange that the situation in this respect should 
be as it is, for the railroads, generally and usually, are 
owned and controlled by “big business”; their policies 
are framed and their presidents are chosen by “big” busi- 
ness men who themselves are not railroad men and who 
would hardly be expected to have the more or less narrow 
railroad point of view. It would seem to us that some 
time or other one of these groups of financiers would 
try the experience of putting in charge of their railroad 
a business man who might know little of railroad opera- 
tion technically, but who might, in their opinion, bring to 
the railroad business something of what had contributed 
to his success in other lines—this if only for the sake of 
trying an interesting experiment. 


HOOVER AND TRANSPORTATION 


President Hoover suggested to the Commission that it 
accelerate its work on the railroad consolidation plan and the 
Commission did so, according to a statement issued by the 
Republican National Committee for publication in newspapers 
of August 29. 

The statement embraced a comparison of the Republican 
party platform pledges of 1928 and “the accomplishments with 
respect thereto.” Among other things it deals with waterway, 
highway, air and rail transportation questions. The following 
appears on the first page of the statement: 


President Hoover has said: 

“Platform promises must not be empty gestures.’’ 

The sincerity of the Chief Executive in making this declaration 
is attested by the celerity with which his administration has moved 
to fulfill the pledges made by the Republican party in its national 
convention at Kansas City in 1928. Few administrations in recent 
times have compiled such a record of promises kept as has the 
Hoover administration, and this under handicaps which would have 
discouraged men of less sturdy courage and stronge determination 
than Mr. Hoover has demonstrated. 


Under the heading, “Railroads,” the statement sets forth 
that part of the Republican platform of 1928 dealing with rail- 
roads and opposite thereto the following as the accomplishment 
of the administration: 


With a view to furnishing more effective railroad service, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at the suggestion of President 
Hoover, accelerated its work on a plan of railroad consolidation, which 
has been presented to Congress. Under it the rail carriers would be 
welded into a series of competing systems under arrangements provid- 
ing for more economic operation through joint use of terminals and 
other facilities. This plan now is before Congress, which has been 
considering railroad consolidation legislation for a number of years. 


In the “accomplishment” columns of the statement appear 
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the following assertions with respect to transportation, other 
than the one with reference to the railroads set forth above: 


Public Economy 


President Hoover in his first budget message held federal appro. 
priations to the same net sum provided the year before under Presi. 
dent Coolidge’s economy policies. And yet by shifting the direction 
of expenditures he was able to provide for expansion of the merchant 
marine; extension of internal waterway improvements, and for ex. 
tended services by the labor, commerce and agriculture departments, 
The second year’s expenditures show enlargement in consummation of 
policies in farm relief, inland waterways, flood control, highways and 

ublic buildings; expansion of the merchant marine and veterans’ relief, 
he reduction of expenses in other directions has, however, partly 
compensated these increases. 


Merchant Marine 


Since the appointment by President Hoover of the intra-depart- 
mental committee of cabinet officers and shipping board members 
great progress has been made in the establishment of overseas steam- 
ship mail routes and in requirements for new ship construction. 
Seventeen routes established since March 4, 1929, augmented by 
extensions of two contracts previously entered into, require a total 
of fifty-one new ships aggregating 467,500 gross tons at an approxi- 
mate cost of two hundred million dollars. Most of these vessels 
are to be built within the next five years and will include some of the 
largest and _ fastest liners in the world. And all this at a cost of 
only an additional five million dollars annually in mail contracts, 

Since March 4, 1929, the Shipping Board has sold a total of one 
hundred and eighty-nine ships for the sum of $12,071,894, this being 
in line with the policy to turn the government merchant fleet and 
established steamship lines over to private enterprise. 


Waterways 


An enlarged national program for the development of inland 
waterways has been worked out both administratively and legislatively 
by the President and Congress. Appropriations for this purpose have 
been increased; the engineering direction wholly reorganized, and, for 
the first time, the nation is within certainty of a complete system of 
improved barge transportation throughout the interior. Development 
of intra-coastal waterways also is being accelerated and both the 
interior and intra-coastal waterways will be of great assistance to 
agriculture in providing cheaper transportation to primary markets, 


Agriculture 


Seldom in the nation’s history has an administration moved so 
speedily to carry out the | agentes pledges of its party as has the 
Hoover administration in the matter of agricultural relief. 

Four fundamental steps have been taken in fulfilling the four 
specific promises in the Kansas City platform of 1928: 


(1) Creation of the Federal Farm Board to assist farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled marketing organizations and enactment of legis- 
lation governing the distribution of perishable farm products. 

(2) Increase tariff protection on agricultural commodities. 

(3) Improvement of inland waterways so as to provide cheaper 
transportation to primary markets for farm produce. 

(4) Increased federal support for improved highways. 


Development of internal waterways became one of the first con- 
cerns of the Hoover administration and, with the cooperation of 
Congress, plans have been worked out which make certain within 
the new few years a complete system of modern barge transportation 
throughout the interior, providing important relief to the American 
farmer by cheaper transport of his bulk products and more direct 
access to markets for many commodities. Increased appropriations 
and authorizations will make it possible for the President to carry out 
his program of coordinated development of the great Mississippi River 
system with work proceeding upward and outward from the main 
stems, already finished, so that each additional mile of channel com- 
pleted will be a permanent addition to the system. To insure the 
carrying out of the work in this business-like manner, he has entirely 
recast the organization of the engineering staff so that a single 
responsible engineer is assigned to each of the major projects with 
full authority’ and full responsibility. 

To speed up construction of highways over the country, federal 
appropriations over a period of three years have been increased from 
$75,000,000 annually to $125,000,000 annually. This greatly enlarged 
road program will prove of immense value to the farmers in making 
more accessible many of their markets. 


Highways 


To accelerate the work of extending the great network of national 
highways Congress has increased the appropriations for Federal aid 
to the states annually over the next three years. The usual seventy- 
five million dollars yearly total was increased to one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. 


Commercial Aviation 


Rapid strides in the establishment of air communication with 
Central and South America have been made since the Good Will 
Mission of President Hoover during which the Chief Executive gave 
particular attention to this means of communication. Lines are now 
in operation to Central America, and to both the west and east coasts 
of South America. As an illustration, mail now is being carried from 
New York to Chile and other South American west coast ports within 
a week, whereas formerly from three to four weeks were required by 
steamer. To further encourage the development of commercial avia- 
tion, both domestic and foreign, an aeronautics trade division has been 
established in the Department of Commerce, Its purpose is to supply 
information on trade to commercial air lines. 


Improvement of inland waterways was discussed by Presi- 
dent Hoover at his Rapidan River camp over the last week-end 
with Secretary of War Hurley; Major General Brown, chief of 
engineers; Colonel Spalding, in charge of Mississippi River 
valley improvements, and Hanford MacNider, the new minister 
to Canada. Waterway improvement work is to be pressed, pal- 
ticularly in sections of the country where waterway projects 
have been provided for and where the drought has caused dis- 
tress. Approximately $35,000,000 has been made available for 
this work. The St. Lawrence waterway project situation was 
discussed by the President with Mr. MacNider. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





It is said to be human nature for one 
receiving an inch to grab an ell. The 
late Champ Clark, of Missouri used to 
say that human nature was hog nature. 
Whether either of the foregoing proposi- 
tions is anywhere near the truth is not 
of much importance. However, it is a fact that the Southern 
Trafic League is laboring with traffic executives in its part 
of the country to persuade them that it is poor business for 
them to think of making rates on so-called low-grade or basic 
commodities percentages of the first class rates. One of its 
special committees recently held a conference with traffic 
executives of southern roads to point out, as they held, the 
iniquity of the idea. The committee did not make any definite 
recommendations, but undertook to show the executives that 
making haste slowly in the matter of percentage commodity 
rates because of the Commission’s decision in the class rate 
investigation was extremely desirable. 

It may be said without qualification that the Commission 
men who formulated the percentage system for class rates in 
the southwest frown on suggestions that that system properly 
may be used in the making of commodity rates. But the car- 
riers there and in the south, having had commodity rates on 
which class traffic really moved, are inclined to make the new 
commodity rates on percentages of the first class. The oppo- 
sition of the men who formulated the percentage system, it 
is believed, will result, if the traffic executives in the south and 
southwest try to make commodity rates on that basis, in a 
stepping on their proposals. 

Class rates, it is being pointed out, are based on the assump- 

tion that all other conditions are equal and that, therefore, 
distance becomes the controlling factor. Commodity rates, if 
sound, are based largely on considerations other than distance. 
For instance, lumber rates must be made in the light of com- 
petition, with little or no regard for distance. To a lesser 
extent, it has been suggested, the same is true with respect 
to coal, iron ore, and even iron and steel articles. 
While the percentage of first class system, as promulgated 
in the consolidated southwestern cases, seemed the sublimation 
of complexity, it is working out with satisfactioon and sim- 
plicity. Before it was put into use, class A, for instance, meant 
nothing unless one knew the area of application of each sort 
of class A. In some areas it was higher than fifth class and 
in others much lower. Similar uncertainty as to other classes 
existed. Now the rate to be applied, being stated in a percentage 
of first class speaks for itself as to its relationship in every part 
of the southwest. Also, in connection with the complexities of 
the southwestern revision, it is beginning to appear that the 
necessity for supplemental reports therein was created by the 
fact that there were many commodity rates, where class rates, 
made on a proper level, should have been used. Transfer from 
the commodity to the class rate basis of commodities properly 
subject to class rates has been the cause of many supplemental 
reports. The things now being treated were held out of the 
main case deliberately and not on account of any particular 
difficulty about them. The things held out for specific treat- 
Ment are nearing an end. The three proposed reports made 
by Examiners R. M. Brown, R. G. Taylor and S. V. Markley 
(see page 447) bring the list of things still to be treated to a 
small number. And for that Commissioner Lewis and Director 
Hardie, the latter of the bureau of traffic, it is suspected, are 
duly thankful. The consolidated southwestern cases, in a way 
of speaking, have been their baby. The recommendations of 
the examiners in those cases embodied in the head notes of the 
cases, tell the story. Under the old system of rates such pointed 
embodiment of the recommendations, it is certain, could not 
have been made. 


Commodity Rates 
on Percentages 
of First Class 


Many men interested in the 
enforcement of the_ so-called 
anti-trust laws view the pro- 
posals of the committee on 
commerce of the American Bar 
Association, of which Rush C. 
Butler, of Chicago, is chairman, with regard to amendments 
to the anti-trust laws as a step toward sanity in the domain 
of statutory law that has shamed bedlam and been a reproach 


Sanity in the 
Regulation of Combinations 
that Restrain Trade 
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to a country that is supposed to subscribe for the doctrine that, 
before you send a man to jail or deprive him of property, he 
shall have before him a statute that is as definite in its de- 
scription of the offense as the mathematical proposition that 
two and two make four. 

The substance of the proposals is that, when two or more 
men, firms or corporations propose to unite their businesses, 
they shall have an opportunity to lay before the Federal Trade 
Commission the. contract or agreement for that body’s approval 
or disapproval. If it is approved then there can be no prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust laws. Those laws are so indefinite that 
no man can know, in advance, whether what he proposes to do 
will or will not bring him into criminal court. All combinations 
in restraint of trade are forbidden. A grocer in the District of 
Columbia, for instance, can buy out a nearly bankrupt neighbor 
only by running the risk of being sent to jail. Men operating 
barrel factories in Ohio may not combine in any way with men 
operating barrel factories in Indiana (though the latter may 
be so nearly bankrupt that it would be a mercy for the Ohioans 
to buy them out) without running the risk of being sent to 
jail, if, in the judgment of a jury, the effect of such acquisition 
is a restraint of trade. The law does not say “unreasonable” 
restraint of trade. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who loved to ride down “malefactors 
of great wealth,” recognized the necessity for a classification of 
trusts into good and bad, but as the law stands the classification, 
in effect, is made by the Attorney-General of the United States, 
who is subject to the orders of the President of the United 
States. Presidents of the United States have been known to 
fall out with big business men. In the final analysis, therefore, 
whether a combination or trust is good or bad is to be decided, 
in the first instance, by the President or his assistant, the 
Attorney-General. 

The Butler plan—for that is what it is likely to be called 
because of the work put on the proposed legislation by the 
chairman of the commitee—proposes that the Federal Trade: 
Commission, sitting as an administrative body, acquainted with 
business, and compelled to take testimony on the matter, shall 
say, before the combination is made, whether it would fall 
within or without the law forbidding combinations in restraint 
of trade or commerce. 

When such a contract or agreement was filed it would be 
the duty of the Attorney-General to appear there, if he thought 
the combination would be obnoxious to the law, to show facts 
tending to convince a sane man that what was proposed would 
be in disregard of the law. If he could convince the trade body, 
then there would be no prosecution under the vague and in- 
definite anti-trust laws. 

President Coolidge’s attorney-general undertook to give ad- 
vice to those who proposed combinations, but in doing so he 
ran the risk of criticism—savage criticism by political enemies 
—on the ground that he was giving immunity baths. He was 
subject to such criticism because nowhere in the statutes was 
there provision for an authoritative opinion as to whether the 
thing to be done was or was not a crime. 

There is no such uncertainty about liquor selling. If the 
beverage has more than one-half of one per cent of alcohol, the 
seller knows he is violating the law. No combination can be 
made without restraining commerce in some degree. Nowhere, 
however, is there anything in the statute saying that a restraint 
of more than one-half of one per cent is unlawful. There is 
no standard whereby a man can more than guess what would 
constitute an unlawful restraint. If he guesses wrong he goes 
to jail or pays a fine, generally big. 





At noon, March 4 next, Charles Manly 
Stedman, a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from North Carolina, will retire 
from public life, to rest, he says. He will 
be 90 years old. He came to Congress 
when he was 70, an age at which most 
men are thinking of how few years they still have to live. 

Stedman, a major in the army of the Confederate States 
of America, without a doubt larger than an atom, will be the 
last soldier of the war between the states to serve in Congress. 
Some district, as a freak gesture, might send another veteran 
of that war to Congress just to gain notoriety for itself. How- 
ever, Stedman will be the last chosen in the course of political 
routine. There probably was much sentiment in his first elec- 
tion. “Johnny rebs” may have thought it desirable- to have 
one of their number to balance representation from the army 
of blue personified in the late Senator Warren, of Wyoming, the 
last of the federal volunteers in either house of Congress. The 
last federal soldier was three years younger than his Confed- 
erate colleague, Major Stedman, having been born in 1841, 
while Warren was born in 1844. When he goes out of public 
life it will be almost 66 years after the ceremony at Appomattox 
Court House, painful to Ulysses S. Grant as well as to the 


Civil War Days 
Receding to the 
Vanishing Point 
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gallant Robért E. Lee, fellow officers in the Mexican war, the- 
centennial of which may mark a period of peace between neigh- 
bors as much to be talked about as the long period of peace 
with the neighbor beyond the northern boundary line. 





Coal loading for the week of the 
Coal Loading Goes Up latest available figures, week ended Au- 

‘ gust 16, went up a mite, the total stand- 
a Little, But It ing at 137,669 cars, in comparison with 
Isn’t a Rush Yet 131,612 cars for the preceding week. The 
increase, however, will have to be better 
than that to have any effect on the depleted coal bin. (See 
Traffic World, August 23, p. 439.) But it is not to be despised. 
The total in the latest compilation shows carloadings 18,666 
greater than the preceding week. Roughly, coal furnished one- 
third of the increase. Perhaps that is no more than it should 
increase when the loading goes up more than 18,000 cars. 

But it is to be remembersd that coal is going through the 
hardest period since human beings began burning coal. Natural 
gas and fuel oil are giving it hard competition. Coal men, of 
course, are making a start in providing semi-automatic furnaces 
and a measure of service to enable consumers to use econom- 
ically their product. In view of all the facts, the increase of 
something more than 6,000 cars in coal loading is to the revival 
of business what the first robin is supposed to be to spring— 
a harbinger of better days in the near future. 





The first days of the last week, in a 
freight tariff sense, were reminders of the 
days before the Hepburn act, when no one 
could be sure of what the tariffs of a rail- 
road, actually employed for the movement 
of freight, might be. The western classifi- 
cation roads put into operation reduced drought emergency 
rates on hay, feed, and live stock at the beginning of August 


Drought Tariffs 
Reminders of 
Old Practices 


25. But no one in Washington had exact knowledge of the 
fact. The first report was that the reduction was to one-half 
rates. Later in the day the report, seemingly definite, was 


that the cut was to two-thirds of the regular rates, which was 
the fact. 

Up to the close of business August 26, however, no one 
accustomed to getting information about rates from the official 
files of the Commission had positive knowledge. The tariffs 
had not arrived. They arrived August 27. Before Commis- 
sioner E. E. Clark, Raymond Loranz, the recently retired “show 
me” man of the Commission, and George M. Crosland wrote 
the rules for filing tariffs, such situations were not at all 
uncommon.—A. E. H. 


NEW BILL OF LADING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Correspondence between shippers and the Commission 
shows that the former are intending, if possible, to continue 
the use of carbonized forms enabling them, in one impression 
of the typewriter, to make invoices, shipping tickets, inter- 
office memoranda and bills of lading. They are, therefore, ask- 
ing for informal expressions of views on the part of Commis- 
sioner Porter, Examiner Simons and others of the Commission 
staff who have had to do with No. 4844, the Commission’s bill 
of lading case. 


Commission men are telling those who submit books of 
carbonized forms that the carbonized forms are highly objec- 
tionable and are the type intended to be condemned by the 
Commission in its recent supplemental report in No. 4844. 

It is pointed out that the objection to a bill of lading con- 
taining a carbonized back lies in the fact that should the bill 
of lading become damp the conditions will become illegible. 
There has been unwillingness, thus far, on the part of Com- 
mission men to express opinions as to carbonized forms con- 
taining the conditions in type large enough to be read without 
the help of powerful magnifying glasses. One view is that 
the Commission’s objection extends only to the original bill 
of lading and not to any memorandum receipt the shipper may 
care to make in connection therewith. 

There is a certainty that the Commission objects to having the 
bill of lading being subordinated to the invoice and other office 
memoranda. In connection with that phase of the subject, it 
has been pointed out that a bil! of lading is an original docu- 
ment containing the conditions under which the carrier under- 
takes to transport the shipment. Because it is the duty of the 
carrier to issue the bill of lading, it has been suggested that 
objecting shippers consult with the carriers on the question as 
to whether a carbon copy may be used provided that the type 
is distinct. A view, wholly unofficial, is that if it is possible 
to execute a bill of lading with the use of carbon paper so 
that it would be perfectly legible, and the paper itself was not 
carbonized, such a bill was not intended to be condemned by 
the Commission in its recent supplemental report. But only 
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the Commission itself can say wh§ther the report made by ; 
condemns such a bill of lading. 

The primary object of the report last made by the Con 
mission was to condemn bills of lading, the terms and conditio, 
of the contract of affreightment of which were reproduced jy 


such small type that they could not be read, except by the up 


of powerful magnifying glasses, and carbonized forms frop 


which, by reason of the. handling of the papers, sufficient carbof 
would be removed to render the whole document of practically 


no value in a court. 
A question has been raised, in the correspondence, as t 
whether the Commission has authority to say, for instance 


of carbon paper. If the question is ever formally raised, the 
answer probably will be that the mere duty put upon the 
Commission to prescribe the form implies the authority ani 
duty to see to it that the bill is of a physical nature that will 
cause its acceptance as an original document in litigation. Car. 
bon copies of documents usually raise the question as to what 
has become of the original and why a carbon or any other 
form of copy are being presented. In the case of bills of lading 
containing a printed word “original” to indicate the quality 
of the document, there would be no orinigal in the sense of 
a piece of paper, containing printed matter, into which matter 
had been inserted by means of a typewriter, in which the type. 
writing had been made by bringing into contact with that piece 
of paper, the type on the machine. 

An informal expression of views as to the use of carbonizei 
forms of bills of lading, which has been placed in the file per. 
taining to the bill of lading case, is contained in a letter writ. 
ten by Examiner Robert S. Simons, the examiner in charge of 
the matter to Fred M. Renshaw, traffic manager of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. The letter follows: 


Your letter of August 16, addressed to the secretary, wherein 


you request information as to the authority for this Commission 


to indicate its disapproval of certain forms of bills of lading, has 


been referred to me for reply. ae 
The authority of this Commission over the forms and conditions 


of bills of lading which the interstate commerce act requires that 


the carrier shall issue is discussed at length in the report on bills = 
of lading, 52 I. C. C. 671, 687-689. In the case cited, and also in the ' 


subsequent report of this Commission appearing in 64 I. C. C. 387, 


the Commission approved certain forms of bills of lading for use by f— 


the carriers in general. Copies of these forms are to be found at- 


tached to the reports. 

During the past ten years the practice has grown up among the 
shippers of printing for their own use invoices and inter-office memo- 
randa at the same time and by the same processes by which they make 
out the bills of lading for the carrier. In doing this they have rele- 
gated the bill of lading to a subordinate position. The conditions 
have been printed in such fine type as not to be distinguishable to 
the naked eye. The backs of the bills of lading have_also_ been 
carbonized. It is these types of bills of lading which the Commission 
particularly condemned and directed the carriers not to accept for 
issuance. 

I may say as my personal opinion that I do not believe the Com- 
mission would raise any serious objection to the use of a bill of 
lading of the type and character approved by it in its previous 
reports, merely because the shipping instructions and details of the 
shipment are imprinted on the bill by the use of carbon paper, if 
the bill is perfectly legible. 


DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Western Classification railroads August 25 put into effect 
drought emergency rates on the basis of two-thirds of the 
local rates on hay, feed and live stock. They excluded water 
from the list of commodities to take the reduced rates and 
limited the live stock rates so they would not apply to or from 
markets or public feeding lots. They also limited their appli- 
cation in Montana and Wyoming to hauls not exceeding 500 
miles. 

Secretary Hyde, of the Department of Agriculture, said 
that reports showed that the railroads up to August 25 had 
moved 675 carloads of feed at the reduced rates, the distribu- 
tion of the carloads by percentages having been as follows: 
West Virginia, 28 per cent; Virginia, 25 per cent; Maryland, 23 
per cent; Ohio, 16 per cent; and 8 per cent in the various other 
drought areas. 

R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, the representative of the railroads on the President’s 
drought committee, said after a call at the White House that 
the carriers and the government were cooperating effectively 
under the relief plans. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC UNIFICATION 


The Kansas City Southern and the Texarkana & Fort Smith, 
interveners in Finance No. 7470, Missouri Pacific unification, 
have petitioned the Commission for reconsideration and reargu- 
ment of certain issues, or, in the alternative, for a rehearing, 
with reference to maintenance of existing routes. Interveners 
said they did not seek a requirement that the Missouri Pacific 
maintain indefinitely all of the through routes in connection 
with intervening carriers, but merely that such routes should 
be maintained unless and until the Commission should find that 
the public interest permitted the closing of any such routes. 
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PRINTING PAPER FROM OHIO unreasonable and reparation was awarded. The subsequent 


; . rinse . , proceedings had to do with efforts to ascertain the amounts due 
Asserting that, clearly, there is no justification for higher to various members of the complaining association. In 112 I. 


0., to points in Oklahoma and northeast Texas than from the mission found that complaint was not broad enough to cover 
Fox River group in Wisconsin, the Commission, by division 3, shipments originating on the Interstate Railroad and the Norfolk 
in No. 21806, Champion Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al, @ Western. Rule V statements were undertaken to be made in 


; has found rates from Hamilton to the destinations indicated not aeceordance with that finding. The complainant insisted upon 


unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceed including in those statements shipments which the railroads 
or may exceed the rates from the Fox River group. The order re- said had originated on the two roads that had been excluded by 
quires the carriers, on or before November 10, to remove the the report in 112 I. C. C. 683. A hearing on those disputed ship- 
undue prejudice by establishing rates from Hamilton to Dallas ments was held in February, 1929. The carriers said that the 
and Fort Worth, Tex., and Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Ardmore, Enid, jnitials on such papers as they had showed that the shipments 
Guthrie, McAlester and Muskogee, Okla., no higher than the were from mines on the two excluded railroads. 
rates contemporaneously maintained from the Fox River group Exact information, the railroads said, was not afforded by 
to the same destinations. their records, due to the fact that the records of the shipments 
The method for removing the undue prejudice is not pre- were destroyed, as authorized by the Commission’s rules. How- 


| scribed in the order. The finding that the rates from Hamilton ever, they contended that such records as there were indicated 


are not unreasonable makes it unnecessary for the carriers to that the coal came from mines on the two excluded roads. They 
reduce the rates from that point unless they prefer to remove jntroduced testimony as to the location of mines from which 


the undue prejudice in that way. ; they said the initials indicated some of the shipments in ques- 
Unreasonableness as well as undue prejudice was alleged’ tion had come. 
in the complaint and reparation was sought. No evidence of The complainant contended that, although the points under 


probative value, the Commission said, was introduced in support discussion were on the excluded roads, they were also served, 
of the allegation of unreasonableness. The complainants, it ynder trackage arrangements, by the Virginia & Southwestern, 
said, submitted evidence relating only to the rates to Dallas one of the railroads admittedly covered by the complaint. They 
and Fort Worth and the Oklahoma points mentioned. Therefore, submitted contracts to show that that road, later acquired by 
the Commission said, its report was limited to a consideration the Southern, operated under trackage rights over both ex- 
of the present and future rates under the allegation of undue _ ejyded roads. 
prejudice. In disposing of the matter the Commission said that it had 
The Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic Asso- been the subject of litigation “for some time” and that the 
ciation intervened in opposition to the entry of any order which defendants were aware of the various findings awarding repara- 
would permit the Fox River rates to be increased. Other manu- tion. 
facturers of paper at points in Ohio other than Hamilton and “The fact that certain of their records have been destroyed, 
points in Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland and West as authorized by our rules,” said the Commission, “should not 
Virginia intervened in support of the complaint which covered be allowed to defeat complainant’s claim for reparation. The 
the paper used in printing catalogues, books, magazines and _ record indicates that the points in question were served by the 
trade publications. V. & S. W. as well as by the Interstate and Norfolk & Western 
The underlying cause of the complaint, the report said, was and that the V. & S. W. originated shipments from these points 
essentially one of relationship. The rates from the Fox River as evidenced by bills of lading. The evidence introduced by 
group, it said, were lower than those from Hamilton, although defendants with respect to the shipments which. they seek to 
Hamilton had the advantage of distance. The volume of move- have eliminated from the reparation statements is insufficient 
ment from the Fox River group, according to the report, is about to rebut complainant’s showing that the shipments upon which 
three times that from Hamilton. A substantial part of the move- they seek reparation originated as claimed.” 
ment from Hamilton, it added, was through central territory. insistent 


Clearly, it said, there was no justification for higher rates from 
Hamilton than from the Fox River group. STEEL RAIL BASIS 
No evidence of damage, the report said, was submitted as Ninety per cent of the iron and steel articles scale pre- 


having resulted from the undue prejudice. It said that some of scribed in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, has been 
the interveners asked for affirmative relief. The complaint, how- /designated by the Commission, division 3, in I. and S. No. 3413, 
ever, it said, was not broad enough to include points of origin { iron and steel rails and crossties from points in central freight 


other than Hamilton. association territory to points in central freight association 
a nd eastern trunk line territories, as the basis upon which rates 

n the commodities mentioned are to be made. The designa- 

AGED COAL REPARATION tion is limited to the points of origin and destination covered 

About seventy awards of reparation in specified amounts, y the schedules under suspension. However, the reasoning 


to which interest is to be added, on shipments of coal, some as_ {by which the determination that 90 per cent would be right 
early as 1911, from mines on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio jis such that the railroads seem to be constrained thereby to 
and Virginia & Southwestern in Virginia, to Spartanburg and juse this case as the guide in making rates between other points 
other points in South Carolina, totaling in principal amount to | in official classification territory. 

about $90,000, have been made by the Commission, on further Specifically the Commission found not justified the pro- 
hearing, in No. 5504, Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South | posed revision in rates on iron and steel rails, both light and 
Carolina vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio et al., opinion No. 15852, | heavy, and crossties, carloads, from Newark, O., and Huntington, 
165 I. C. C. 709-13. The order directs the carriers to pay the |W. Va., to specified points in West Virginia, over interstate 
money not later than October 27. Former reports were made /routes, Virginia and Maryland. The finding, however, was with- 
in 87 I. C. C. 652, 53 I. C. C. 741, 57 I. C. C. 584, 64 I. C. C. 633, f out prejudice to the filing of new schedules containing rates 
85 I. C. C. 131, and 112 I. C. C. 683. on the 90 per cent basis. 

In the first decision, 37 I. C. C. 652, dated December 31, This new basis was designated for use in points in West 
1915, the Commission found that the rate on bituminous coal Virginia and Virginia south of the main line of the Baltimore 
from the Appalachia and Dante districts, comprising the south; & Ohio via Parkersburg, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md., not- 
west Virginia coal fields, to Spartanburg, S. C., should not ex; withstanding the fact that the iron and steel rates prescribed 
ceed $1.85 a net ton and should in no event exceed the rate’ in the iron and steel case before mentioned were not put into 
contemporaneously maintained from Coal Creek, Tenn., to Spar; effect in those parts of the Virginias. The Commission, in this 
tanburg and that the rates to points beyond Spartanburg, em; case, took note of the fact that the carriers themselves ex- 
bracing other destinations embraced in the complaint, should no tended the iron and steel scale into the territory south of the 
exceed the contemporaneous Coal Creek rates. No finding w Baltimore & Ohio line described, except to a few points not 
made as to rates in the past and reparation was denied. concerned in this proceeding. The excluded points are those 

Later proceedings resulted in findings of unreasonablenes on or reached via the Southern, Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast 
in the past and awards of reparation and in 57 I. C. C. 584, rates\ Line and Washington & Old Dominion. 
between October 15, 1911, and December 31, 1915, were found} In connection with the recital about the voluntary exten- 
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sion of the iron and steel scale by the carriers, the Commis- 
sion observed that the iron and steel list embraced a number 
of articles of rdilway track material; also that all of the com- 
modities in that list moved in large volume and originated in 
the same producing areas. In addition, the report said that 
the commodities were frequently manufactured in the same 
mills. 

“Under these circumstances,” says the report, “we believe 
it would be more appropriate to relate the rates on rails and 
ties to those on other iron and steel articles than to the class 
rates.” 

Reference to the class rates was made because the car- 
riers, in making the rates under suspension, claimed they were 
following an order of the Commission in Buckeye Rolling Mill 
Co. vs. B. & O., 159 I. C. C. 43, requiring them to remove undue 
prejudice against a mill at Newark, O., by establishing rates 
from Newark and Huntington, the latter the preferred point, 
bearing the same relationship to the respective sixth class 
rates from those points. In filing the suspended schedules the 
carriers said they were carrying out orders in the Buckeye case, 
as nearly as they could. 

In West Virginia Rail Co. vs. B. & O., 73 I. C. C. 149, a 
basis of 78 per cent of sixth class rates was prescribed on 
new light iron and steel rails for the removal of undue preju- 
dice and preference found to exist in the rates from Huntington 
and Newark, Pittsburgh and Johnstown, Pa., and Cumberland, 
Md., to specified points in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh group and 
central territories, but not including destinations considered 
in this proceeding. 

Having found that the commodity rates were not uniformly 
related to the sixth class rates, the carriers proposed to use 
the basis laid down in the West Virginia rail case, which was 
78 per cent of sixth class, on both light and heavy rails. The 
Commission said that that basis would increase rates from 
West Virginia points, but that reductions would predominate 
from Newark. That Ohio city contended that the rate situation 
unduly preferred Huntington. When the carriers filed the 
schedules under consideration in this case Huntington protested 
and obtained suspension. 

In disposing of this case the Commission had recourse for 
support to the basis prescribed to what it did in Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. vs. B. & O., 160 I. C. C. 620. In 
that case it prescribed 70 per cent of the iron and steel scale 
as reasonable for making rates on iron and steel scrap from 
Newport News and other Virginia points to various destinations 
in central territory. Iron and steel scrap, the report said, was 
found to be worth about $8 a ton and to average about 40 long 
tons to the carload. 

“Considering the greater value and lighter loading of iron 
and steel rail and crossties,” said the Commission, “we believe 
that a reasonable and nonprejudicial basis thereon from Hunt- 
ington and Newark would be 90 per cent of the rates prescribed 
in appendix F of Iron and Steel Articles, supra.” 


FERTILIZERS TO LONG ISLAND 


With Chairman McManamy concurring in part, the Com- 
mission, by division 3, in No. 21510, F. W. Tunnell & Co. vs. 
Long Island Railroad et al, opinion No. 15854, 165 I. C. C. 
717-20, has found unreasonable for the future but not in the 
past, rates on fertilizers, carloads, from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
four groups on the Long Island Railroad to the extent they may 
exceed 14.5, 17, 18, and 20.5 cents to groups A, B, C, and D, 
respectively. The new rates are to be made effective not later 
than November 18. The rates prescribed were those suggested 
by the complainant, equal to 77 per cent of the corresponding 
sixth class rates. 

In his separate view the chairman said he was in agree- 
ment with the majority to the extent that the rates were found 
unreasonable, but he said that a review of the Commission’s 
previous decisions in other fertilizer cases definitely indicated 
that the measure of relief was inadequate. After pointing out 
lower rates produced by scales prescribed for use in central 
territory, in the south and southwest, Mr. McManamy said the 
rates should have been found unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed 12, 14, 15, and 17 cents. The rates attacked were 
16.5, 19, 20, and 22.5 cents. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Mica Ore or Scrap Mica 


No. 22759, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, crude mica ore or scrap mica, carloads, 
points in New Mexico to Richmond, Va., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed 57 cents a hundred pounds, 
minimum 80,000 pounds. Reparation awarded on shipments 
from La Madera and Ojo Caliente. New rate to be established 
not later than November 17. 
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Cement 


No. 22480, Consolidated Cement Corporation vs. Santa }, 
et al. By division 3. Rates, cement, carloads, Fredonia apj 
Mildred, Kan., to destinations in Texas, prior to December 1) 
1927, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial to Shamrock, Te! 
That rate found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 34; 
cents. Reparation awarded. December 12, 1927, is the day rate, 
prescribed in Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. D. R. G. V, 
128 I. C. C. 68, were made effective. 


SOO LINE BONDS 


The Commission, by division 4, in a supplemental report jy 
Finance No. 7926, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault St. Marie bond 
has authorized that farrier to issue and sell $4,106,000 of firs 
refunding mortgage bonds, series B, in reimbursement for capita| 
expenditures. The bonds are now held in its treasury, the 
Commission having authorized it to issue them nominally, bu 
not to dispose of them until its further order. The carrier jg 
authorized to sell the bonds, guaranteed by the Canadian Pacific, 
at not less than 96.5 per cent of par and accrued interest. The 
carrier asked for authority to sell at 96 to Dillon, Read & (o, 
The Commission said that in its opinion they should not be 
sold at less than 96.5, at which figure the annual cost to the 
Soo Line would be approximately 5.71 per cent. These bonds 
are a part of an issue of $12,106,000 authorized in 158 I. C. ¢ 
457. 











NEW YORK CENTRAL ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7431, New 
York Central Co. abandonment, has authorized the applicant to 
abandon the operation of its Hinckley branch, about three miles 
long, in Oneida county, N. Y. The branch was built to serve, 
no longer operating, lumber and pulp mills at Hinckley and 
represents an estimated investment of $139,209. The total loss 
caused by the operation of one train each week day was esti- 
mated at $7,100 a year. The application was for complete aban- 
donment, to which there was objection by interests at Hinckley. 
Owing to the possibility of the resumption of some pulp wood 
operations the Commission authorized abandonment of opera- 
tion only, the New York Central having said that on account of 
that possibility it intended to leave the track in place while 
negotiations, looking to the movement of pulp wood on the 
branch, were going on. 






SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3503, the Commission has suspended from 
August 25 until March 25 schedules in supplement Nos. 16 
and 17 to W. J. Sedgman’s I. C. C. No. 202. The suspended 
schedules propose changes in rates on wrought iron or steel 
pipe, carloads, from certain Atlantic ports to destinations in 
Texas, which by use of basis for constructing rates will reduce 
the rates from various interior eastern producing points when 
via rail-water-rail routes. The following is illustrative, rates 
in cents per 100 pounds, wrought iron or steel pipe, carloads, 
via rail-water-rail routes: 


To Dallas, Tex., from Chester, Pa., present 6214; 


Reading, Pa., present 74, proposed 67%. 


74, proposed 


In I. and S. No. 3504, the Commission has suspended from 
August 25 until March 25 schedules in B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 
2314. The suspended schedules propose to reduce the out-of- 
route and back-haul charges from 8% to 7% cents per 100 
pounds on bran or middlings, carloads, when moving from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to Toledo, O., via the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis R. R. or the Wabash Ry. 

In I. and S. No. 3505, the Commission suspended from August 
27, until March 27, schedules in the following Union Pacific 
tariffs: Supplement No. 22 to U. P. R. R.—I. C. C. No. 3851; 
supplement No. 7 to U. P. R. R—I. C. C. No. 3867. The sus- 
pended schedules propose changes in rules governing the unload- 
ing, reloading, feeding and watering of live stock between 
points in western states and:the primary markets, which would 
result principally in increases. The following is illustrative: 


Per car charge service performed by carrier on hogs fed and 
watered without unloading, present 50 cents; proposed $1; but does 
not include cost of feed. Live stock, chiefly valuable for breeding, 
racing or show purposes, unloading, present 50 cents, reloading 50 
cents; proposed, unloading 50 cents, reloading 50 cents. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and steel 
articles. The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co. has asked the 
Commission to modify its order in this proceeding in so far as 
it affects the prescribed rates on iron and steel articles to 
and from points on its line. 

No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Company, Inc., et al. VS. 
B. & O. et al. Defendant southwestern carriers have asked the 
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ommission to modify its order herein so as to eliminate there- 
rom the destinations in Oklahoma or modify its order in the 
onsolidated Southwestern Cases, No. 13535, in like manner. 

No. 22777, Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Co. et al. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. Complainants have asked the Commission 

No. 19919 (and related cases), Waste Material Dealers’ 
sssociation of Arkansas vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. The de- 
endants ask for postponement of effective date of order and for 
ecefisideration and/or argument. 

No. 21063, the Ry-Krisp Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
‘et al. The complainants, in supplemental petition, ask for re- 
ppening, reargument and reconsideration before the entire Com- 
ission. 

No. 21341, State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
omplainants ask for reconsideration and reargument upon the 
record aS made. 

No. 21871, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. P. & L. E. et al. 
omplainant asks for rehearing or reconsideration or reargu- 
ment therein. 

No. 22692, United States Graphite Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
Complainant asks the Commission to reopen the case for re- 
consideration and further hearing. 

No. 21752, Salt Lake Tribune Publishing Co. et al. vs. 
Bamberger Electric et al. Complainants ask for rehearing or 
reconsideration therein. 

Finance Nos. 6409 and 6410, Great Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company Acquisition. The Public Service Commission of 
Wyoming has asked the Commission to reopen this proceeding 
for further hearing and argument. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and 
Agent Harry Wilson, acting for the carriers, has 
asked the Commission to modify its report and order in such 
manner as to permit changing the description “Pipe, plate or 
sheet, not exceeding 4 ft. in diameter,” now included in Appen- 
dix “C’’ to the report, to read “Pipe, plate or sheet, not exceed- 
ing 2 ft. in diameter.” 

No. 21416, Amber Furniture Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. et al. Complainants ask for reopening and reconsideration 
or for the taking of additional testimony and reconsideration. 

No. 18924, New River Coal Operators’ Association et al. vs. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. et al. Complainants and intervener 
have asked for reconsideration in so far as it relates to the 
payment of reparation on certain shipments of coal from the 
White Oak Coal Co., Blue Jay Lumber Co., and Castner, Curran 
& Bullitt, Inc., routed via the C. & O. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
connections to C. M. St. P. & P. destinations in Chicago, III. 

No. 21269, Owl Creek Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. The 
complainant asks for leave to amend the complaint, to add an 
additional complainant, to broaden the origin territory, to add 
additional defendants, to restore the issue of undue prejudice, 
and for further hearing. 

No. 16534 (Sub. No. 1), American Petroleum Products Co. 
Complainant asks for reopening, re- 
consideration and modification of the Commission’s order. 

No. 21882 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2), Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce on behalf of W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply 
Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration of 
the Commission’s decision. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has postponed the effective date of its 
order in No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith grain, from October 1 
to January 1. The postponement was made on representations 
of the carriers that they could not prepare their tariffs in the 
time allowed and that they desired further proceedings in the 
matter. 

Official classification lines, by R. N. Collyer and Eugene 
Morris, in asking the Commission to postpone the effective 
date of its order, made reference to the petition of the western 
lines asking for postponement. (See Traffic World, Aug. 23.) 

The state of South Dakota, in a reply filed with the Com- 
mission, opposed postponement of the effective date of the order 
in the grain case from October 1 to January 1, as requested by 
the railroads. It said it did not oppose a moderate extension 
in time but that, at the outside, 30 or 45 days’ extension would 
be ample. 

“We think it would be well, also, for the Commission to 
assign some of its representatives to the duty of checking up 
the activities of the carriers in their preparation of the new 
tariffs,” said the state. ‘‘We think they are far more concerned 
with securing delay through the medium of further hearing 
and further argument than they are of getting their tariffs in 
Proper form at an early date. Every day that the present 
rates are continued spells hardship for many producers and 
means that the carriers are continuing the exaction of excessive 
rates.” 
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As to transit, the state said it was its belief that most of 
the present tariff provisions might well be continued for the 
immediate present; that the carriers might later appoint com- 
mittees for the purpose of considering the representation of 
milling, marketing and other interests, respecting the desirability 
of continuing the present transit arrangements in the different 
territories. It said a complete revision of the transit rules alone 
was a task that might involve investigations ranging into a 
two or three year period and that the publication of the market 
rates should not be held up awaiting final revision of the transit 
arrangements. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange has asked the Commission to 
rehear, reopen, reconsider or set aside that portion of its order 
in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products, that fixes, on 
grain and grain products, a differential of 4 cents a hundred 
pounds Omaha over Kansas City to St. Louis and 6 cents a 
hundred pounds Omaha over Kansas City to Memphis and the 
Gulf for export. 

The petitioner says that the order provides for a rate on 
grain and grain products from Kansas City to St. Louis of 9 
cents and from Omaha to St. Louis of 13 cents, to take the 
place of rates in force for almost 30 years, which were one 
and the same from Kansas City and Omaha to St. Louis. 

Under the adjustment to be displaced, it is asserted, Kan- 
sas City and Omaha were enabled to compete on an equality 
in rates to the immense grain and grain products consuming 
territory lying east of the Illinois-Indiana state line. The rates 
provided by the Commission of 9 cents from Kansas City to 
St. Louis, 13 cents from Omaha to St. Louis, and 15 cents from 
Omaha to Chicago, it is asserted, will place the market of 
Omaha at a disanvantage of from 2 to 4 cents a hundred pounds 
to every point on and east of the Illinois-Indiana state line on 
all grain and grain products. 

Discussing the prescribed adjustment to Memphis and the 
Gulf for export, the grain exchange says that the Commission, 
in its order advancing rates over the present rates from Omaha 
and reducing the rates from Kansas City, has dealt a stagger- 
ing blow, to say the least, to the market of Omaha and the 
producer of Nebraska. 





GRAIN BILLING EXTENSION 


The Commission has authorized Agent Boyd to file tariffs 
making an extension of ten months on grain billing issued 
between May 1 and December 31, 1928, now in storage at the 
Twin Cities and Minnesota Transfer, the transit privilege in 
connection with which is now expiring. The tariffs are to 
provide that the grain covered by the extension is to receive 
final movement within three years from the time it began 
moving. Some of the grain, covered by billing having expira- 
tion dates between May 1 and August 1, this year, had hereto- 
fore received an extension of four months. This is in accord- 
ance with the request of the government’s grain stabilization 
corporation. (See Traffic World, August 16, p. 397.) 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 8354, application of Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad to abandon the operation of a branch line in 
New Mexico. The General Mica, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 17612 (and related cases), the Apex Co. et al. vs. A. & 
V. Ry. et al. The Commission’s order of June 9, by its terms 
to become effective September 22 upon thirty days’ notice, has 
been modified so as to become effective September 22 upon ten 
days’ notice. 

No. 19325, Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al. The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company has been made 
an additional party defendant. 

No. 19957, Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. The North American Cement Cor- 
poration has been permitted to intervene. 

No. 22496, Garsons Iron & Steel Co. vs. G. & S. R. et al. 
The Commission’s order of June 11, by its terms effective Sep- 
tember 16 upon thirty days’ notice, has been modified so as to 
become effective September 16 upon five days’ notice. 

No. 23319, Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. et al. vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. The M. & M. Company has been permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 23327, City of Boston and Boston Port Authority vs. 
New York Central et al. The City of New York permitted to 
intervene. ’ 

No. 23349, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. & W. et al. The 
Skelly Oil Co. permited to intervene. 

No. 23470 (and Sub. No. 1), the O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co. 
vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. The Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., 
of Rogers, Ark., has bene made an additional party complainant. 

No. 23523, Las Vegas Lumber Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
The Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association 
permitted to intervene. 
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No. 23600, Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce, 
et al. vs. C. M. St, P. & P. et al. The Watertown Chamber of 
Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 23613, Spiegel, May, Stern Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. The Boston Store, Glabman Brothers, Goldblatt Brothers, 
Inc., Fred B. Snite Furniture Co., Inc., Gnd Straus and Schram, 
Inc., have each been authorized to intervene therein. 

No. 23682, American Warehouseman’s Association vs. St. 
L.-S. F. Ry. et al. The Mobile & Ohio has been made an 
additional party defendant. 

No. 23706, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. A. G. S. et al. 
The Pan-American Petroleum Corporation has been permitted 
to intervene. 

Nos. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al., and 23430 (Sub. No. 1), 
Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. The following parties have each been authorized to 
intervene in the above proceeding: Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co.; the New York and Pennsylvania Co.; Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc.; the New Jersey Zinc Co.; the New Jersey Zine Co. 
(of Pa.); Bethlehem Steel Co.; New England Paper & Pulp 
Traffic Association; Interborough Rapid Transit Co.; Josiah D. 
Greene; the National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey; Lud- 
lum Steel Co., and Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

No. 23368, Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Southern Pine Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 23493, Sub. No. 1, Traffic Bureau Chamber of Commerce 
of Mitchell, S. D., et al. vs. A. T. & N. et al. The Watertown 
Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Order No. 10168, Class and Commodity Rates 
to South Pacific Coast points. Agent Toll’s petition for further 
modification of Fourth Section Order No. 10168, entered August 
23, 1929, in Application No. 13855, denied. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
Texas Sugar Refining Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23009 (Sub. No. 1), Washington Building Lime Co. et al. 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. Complaint dismissed upon re- 
ceipt of advice that same has been satisfied. 

No. 23262, United Carbon Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 23324, Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
Idaho vs. Oregon Short Line et al. Complaint dismissed upon 
receipt of advice that same has been satisfied. 

No. 23460, Fidelity Chemical Corp. vs. New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Ry. et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s 
request that it be withdrawn. 

No. 23518, B. B. & R. Knight Corp. vs. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. Complaint dismissed upon complain- 
ant’s request. 

No. 23527, Mississippi Cotton Seed Products Co. et al. vs. 
A. G. S. R. R. et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s 
request. 


No. 23571, Florence Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 23013, Old Ben Coal Corp. vs. Virginian Ry. et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed upon complainant’s request that it be with- 
drawn. 

No. 17644, Lakeland Chamber of Commerce vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. The effective date of Fourth Section Order 
No. 9760, as postponed from time to time, has been further 
postponed until February 4, 1931, in so far as it affects rates 
on canned goods from points in southern territory to Lakeland, 
Fla., under suspension in I. and S. No. 3401. 

No. 20086, Sumter Packing Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Fourth Section Order No. 10172, in so far as it relates to rates 
under suspension in I. and S. Docket No. 3401, is postponed 
until February 4, 1931. 

Finance No. 3351, stock of American Niagara R. R. Cor- 
poration. The Commission’s order of December 29, 1923, 86 
I. C. C. 177, is amended so as to limit to not exceed $64,300 
the total amount of capital stock to be issued thereunder. 

Finance No. 8305, application of Southern Pacific Co. for 
authority to acquire and operate the railroad and properties 
of the Valley & Siletz Railroad Co. The Oregon Electric Rail- 
way Company has been permitted to intervene in this proceed- 
ing, but its motion to dismiss the application has been denied. 

Finance No. 8374, application of Houston & Texas Central 
for a certificate for the construction of an extension or branch 
of its existing line of railroad in Harris county, Texas. J. E. 
Browne, Howard Kenyon, and Warren Central Railroad Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 22237, W. I Anderson & Co. et al vs. Florida East Coast 
et al. W. J. Edwards & Co. and W. M. Blanton permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23307, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. 
et al. The Salina Chamber of Commerce, The W. O. Anderson 
Commission Co. and The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. permitted to 
intervene. 


The 
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No. 23345 (Sub. No. 1), Community Oil Co. vs. C. M. St. p 
& P. et al./Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 
vs. O. 
Oil C 









L. R. R. et al. 
f permitted to intervene. 

0. 23531, Twin Coach Corporation et al. vs. B. & O. et al 
hg Cincinnati Car Corporation permitted to intervene. 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8449. City of Stockton, Calif., asks authority to 
construct extension from point near intersection of Stockton Street 
and Sonora Street, Stockton, to a point on east bank of Burn’s Cut. 
Off, a distance of 23,500 feet, a portion of a belt line the city expects 
ultimately to build around the terminal of the Stockton Deep water 
project. 

Finance No. 8447. Warren Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to build about 15 miles of line from a point near Hockley to Katy jn 
Harris county, Tex., to serve a salt mine at Hockley Dome and a 
Zypsum mine. 

Finance No. 6518. Arnended application of Algers, Winslow & 
Western Railway Co. asking authority to construct an extension from 
its southerly terminus to points of connection with the line of rail- 
road of the Enos Coal Mining Co. and the Gray-Williams spur of the 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railway Co., and to acquire 
from the Enos company its line of railroad in lieu of the construction 
of that portion of applicant’s proposed line from Globe to a connec- 
tion with the E. I. & T. H. south of Littles, Ind., in Pike county, Ind, 
Applicant also asks that the date for the commencement and com- 
pletion of construction of the proposed extension of applicant’s line 
from its present northerly terminus near Cato, Ind., to a point near 
Algiers, Ind., may be postponed to September 1, 1931, and September 
1, 1932, respectively. 

Finance No. 8450. Joint petition of J. T. McLin, doing business 
under name of Clinton Mutual Telephone Co., and the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., for approval of acquisition by the Bell company 
of the property of the Clinton company in Oklahoma. 

Finance No. 8451. Alcolu Railroad Co. asks authority to abandon 
ot _ of its line between Black River Junction and Olanta, S. C.,, 
21 miles. 

Finance No, 8452. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue and sell $36,600,000 of 4% per cent refunding 
mortgage bonds, series C, principally for refinancing purposes. Ap- 
plicant proposes to sell the bonds at not less than 95 per cent of par, 
plus accrued interest, to Guaranty Company of New York and Lee, 
Higginson & Company, New York. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8414 and 8415, authorizing (1) the 
Western Pacific Railroad Company to issue $5,000,000 of first-mortgage 
gold bonds, to be sold to the highest bidder at not less than 97% per 
cent of par and accrued interest, the proceeds to be used to reimburse 
the treasury for capital expenditures heretofore made; and (2) the 
Sacramento Northern Railway to issue a promissory note for not 
exceeding $1,589,120.42 to be delivered to the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Company in payment of a like amount of advances, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7926, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company Bonds, granting authority 
to issue $4,106,000 of first refunding mortgage bonds, series B, in re- 
imbursement for capital expenditures; said bonds to be sold at not 
less than 96% per cent of par and accrued interest, approved. 

Report and certificates in F. D. Nos. 8335 and 8336 (1) permitting 
the Pontchartrain Railroad Company to abandon a portion of its line 
of railroad in Orleans Parish, La.; and (2) authorizing the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company to acquire the remaining portion of 
the railroad and properties of the Pontchartrain Railroad Company 
in Orleans Parish, La., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8416, authorizing the Long Island 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability in respect of 
$1,305,000 of Long Island equipment-trust certificates, series J, to be 
issued by the. Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company and J. C. Neff, 
as trustees, under an agreement to be dated August 1, 1930, and to 
be sold at not less than 99.95 per cent of par and accrued dividends in 
—— with the procurement of electric passenger coaches, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8364, authorizing the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company to procure the authentication and delivery 
of not exceeding $17,311,000 of first and refunding mortgage 4% per 
cent gold bonds, series C, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8425, authorizing the Chicago 
Warehouse & Terminal Company to issue not exceeding $150,000 of 
promissory notes, consisting of three notes of approximately $50,000 
each, to be delivered to the Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany in evidence of advances made by that company, approved. _. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8406, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Michigan Bell Telephone Company of the properties of 
the Thumb Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8428, authorizing the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $1,200,000 of general-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds 
of 1987, approved. 


CAR HIRE CASE 

The American Railway Association, in a circular addressed 
to its members, has announced that the railroads will attack 
the validity of the Commission’s order, entered in a supple- 
mental report in No. 17801, rules for car hire settlement, original 
report, 160 I. C. C. 369, prescribing rules to be observed by 
them in the settlement of care hire. The circular says that it 
has been decided to contest certain requirements of the order, 
dated June 9, in court and that a bill to enjoin, annul and set 
aside objectionable requirements would be filed within a few 
weeks, probably in Chicago, III. 

Pending disposition of the case, the circular says that no 
subscriber to the car service and per diem agreement should 
take action toward making any change in existing car hire 
arrangements with non-subscribers. 
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COMMISSION’S REPARATION RULE 


The question whether the Commission’s reparation rule, 
laid down in Missouri Portland Cement Co., 88 I. C. C. 492, will 
get into the Supreme Court of the United States by way of the 
so-called Chicago stock yards’ loading and unloading charges 
on live stock case, George J. Adams et al. vs. Andrew Mellon as 
director-general (Traffic World, Feb. 1, p. 303), probably will 
pe decided in October. Judge Woodward, author of the opinion 


‘which seems to overturn the rule of the Commission, has al- 
Sjowed the plaintiffs in that case until October to file their 


pill of exceptions, filing of which would indicate an intention 


‘to carry the question to the Circuit Court of Appeals as the 


first step toward the highest tribunal. 
Grant of time in which to prepare the bill of exceptions 


'was made in connection with the denial of formal motions and 


petition permitting an amendment to the original petition to 
show that the Chicago live stock commission men who had 
been sued for about $140,000 of reparation, with interest, in their 
own names, were suing as trustees for the 174,000 shippers 
of live stock upon whose shipments loading and unloading 
charges were imposed that later were condemned by the Com- 
mission as unreasonable. In the Missouri Portland Cement 
case the Commission construed -the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Darnell-Taenzer case, 245 
U. S. 5381 (38 S. Ct. Rep. 186) as holding, substantially, that 
he who had physically paid the unreasonable rate was entitled 
to reparation. 

Judge Woodward held that the Commission had miscon- 
strued the Darnell-Taenzer case and directed a verdict for 
Mellon. As read by the Railroad Administration, which con- 
ducted the litigation for Mr. Mellon, Judge Woodward, in the 
federal court at Chicago, IIl., held that it was necessary, as a 
condition precedent to reparation, for the plaintiffs to show that 
they had not only paid but had borne the charges. 

In denying the petition to permit amendment, Judge Wood- 
ward said he was of the opinion that the motion to amend was 
not such a formal one as could be allowed, but that the 
proposed amendment would set up a new cause of action after 
the statute of limitation had run. He said that under the 
petition of the live stock commission men a judgment that might 
have been given would have put money into the hands of the 
commission merchants without legal obligation on them to give 
it or any part of it to the 174,000 shippers for whom the com- 
mission men, in the petition for amendment, said they were 
appearing as trustees. A judgment under the petition as pro- 
poesd to be amended, he pointed out, would require the com- 
mission men to give the money to the shippers. The order 
of reparation issued by the Commission in the case before it, 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Director-General et al., 100 
I. C. C. 266, Judge Woodward said, was in favor of the com- 
mission merchants and not in favor of the shippers. 


RULE 5(b) ON PETROLEUM 


Implying that the Commission, in No. 16534, Sub-No. 1, 
American Petroleum Products Co. vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis et al., was trying to make a retroactive 
application of Rule 55(c) of tariff circular No. 20 in a case in- 
volving Rule 5(b) of tariff circular No. 18-A, the complainant has 
asked for reopening, reconsideration and modification. This is 
one of a number of complaints by petroleum companies claim- 
ing the benefit of combination rates on shipments from the mid- 
continent fields to points in central territory, supposed to in- 
— running anywhere from $4,000,000 to $20,- 

000. : 

The petition asserts that if the Commission adheres to the 
rule it promulgated in tariff circular No. 18-A it will award 
reparation for overcharges on all shipments which moved in 
strict accord with the rule. The Commission dismissed a num- 
ber of such cases, after having considered questions of routing, 
billing, loading and type of car used. One phase of the subject 
has been taken to court by the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and 
is still pending. 

The complainant asserts the Rule 5(b), in all the years of 
its existence, until the decision in this case was rendered, has 
never been considered or thought of as anything other than a 
section 6 question. A further assertion is that the Commission’s 
decision in this case is forcing the shipping public to indulge ih 
wilful waste of transportation in that it is absolutely necessary 
for shippers of petroleum products to route such shipments in 
order that mileage for the return empty tank car may be 
checked back over the route over which the loaded car moved. 
It is further declared that the Commission is resorting to some 
wonderful strategy in order to defeat the common sense applica- 
tion of its Rule 5(b).” 

The petition asserts that in tariff circular No. 20, the Com- 
Mission undertook and apparently did modify the wording of 
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Rule 5(b) by the establishment of its Rule No. 55(c) in lieu 
thereof, which on and after that date (October 1, 1928) had the 
effect of making such rates apply in the manner now attempted 
to be invoked in a Commission decision. 

Under the caption Ex Post Facto Laws Void, the petition 
asserts that when the Commission adds “codicils, provisos and 
amendments” to the rule so as to hold that East St. Louis, IIl., 
is not directly intermediate to Green Ridge, IIl., “it is stepping 
beyond bounds that any American court would undertake to 
go.” 

Among the conclusions it is laid down by the petition that 
“unless the Commission has the power to take property without 
due process of law, it does not possess the authority to amend 
or modify one of its rules so as to make it retroactive in the 
manner it has done in this particular case.” 


CANCELLATION OF RULE 77 


The Commission has authorized the carriers, in publishing 
supplements to their tariffs canceling rule 77 therefrom to de- 
part from the requirements of rule 9 (e) of its Tariff Circular 
No. 20 in respect of the volume of supplemental matter and 
the number of effective supplements to the extent of issuing 
one additional supplement which shall contain no matter other 
than the cancellation of rule 77 and the establishment of rates 
and/or provisions in lieu thereof. The permission is subject 
to the conditions that only one supplement filed under this 
authority may be in force to any one tariff, at any time, and 
which supplement will not be counted as to volume or number 
in the time of the effectiveness of such tariff; and that nothing 
in the permission shall be construed as extending the reissue 
date of any tariff, which reissue is required under any out- 
standing order or rule of the Commission. 

This permission was given on account of the inability of 
the carriers to comply with the order of the Commission dated 
May 26, requiring them to cancel rule 77 on or before October 
10. The functions of rule 77 are to be replaced either by spe- 
cific publication of rates to and from intermediate points or 
by the use of the intermediate point clause authorized by 
rule 27. 


CONTROL OF WHEELING & LAKE ERIE 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Company will be 
satisfied with an order of the Commission authorizing acqui- 
sition of control by the P. & W. V. of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway Company and its subsidiary, the Lorain & West 
Virginia Railway Company, “conditioned upon the ownership 
of the capital stock of applicant (P. & W. V.) by the Taplin 
interests, or others, having no connection directly or indirectly 
with the Pennroad Corporation, the Pennsylvania Company, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, the New York Central Railroad Company or the Van 
Sweringen-owned railroad companies or the Allegheny corpora- 
tion to the end that the consolidation plan of the Commission, 
providing for five independently owned and operated eastern 
railroad systems, be consummated.” The P. & W. V. has so 
advised the Commission in its brief in support of its application 
in Finance No. 6486. 

The Pennroad Corporation, says the brief, now the owner 
of approximately 75 per cent of the capital stock of applicant, 
has agreed to resell all this stock to the Taplin interests, the 
former owners of the stock, “who by agreement were left in 
control and management of applicant during the period of the 
Pennroad stock ownership.” The Pennsylvania Company, con- 
tinues the brief, owning the controlling stock interest in the 
Wabash Railway Company and the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, has also agreed to sell its holdings in the capital 
stock of those companies to the Taplin interests. The Taplin 
interests, says the brief, are negotiating for the purchase of the 
capital stock of the Western Maryland, now owned by fhe 
Baltimore & Ohio, but required to be sold by the order of the 
Commission in the Clayton act proceeding against the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 

“When the financial plans of the Taplin interests have been 
consummated, the Taplin interests will control System No. 7 
(of Commission’s consolidation plan) and the consolidation plan 
of the Commission, providing for five eastern systems, to wit: 
The Pennsylvania, New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and Wabash, independently owned, managed and 
operated, will become a reality,” says the brief. “In no other 
way is it believed that the Commission’s plan can be carried out.” 

Acquisition of control of the Wheeling is the first step in 
the formation of a lakes-to-coast line, says the brief. Either 
consolidation of the P. W. V. and Western Maryland or acqui- 
sition of control by the P. & W. V. of the Western Maryland 
will be the second step, it is asserted. The third step will be 
the consolidation of the three railroads into a single system 
for ownership and operation. 
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Whether there ultimately be five or four eastern railroad 
systems, says the P. W. V., “one thing is certain and that is 
that applicant and Wheeling must be permanently placed under 
one control and management through common stock ownership, 
and as soon thereafter as may be the two railroads should be 
consolidated. This is also true of the Western Maryland, which 
ultimately must be under the same control and management 
as applicant and Wheeling. Public and private interests de- 
mand that the three lines go together, however the eastern 
roads be consolidated.” 

In opposition to the application of the P. & W., the Nickel 
Plate asks the Commission to deny the application on findings, 
among others, that the applicant has failed to introduce any 
evidence to support the necessary finding that the proposed con- 
trol will be in the public interest and that the proposed acqui- 
sition of control is not and would not be in the public interest 
because it would not preserve competition as fully as possible 
because the applicant is directly or indirectly controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, because the Pennsylvania is 
the most powerful competitor of the Wheeling, and because the 
proposed acquisition of control would destroy competition which 
the Nickel Plate and other lines of System No. 6 are now able 
to afford only in connection with the Wheeling. Another find- 
ing the Commission is asked to make is that the proposed 
acquisition should be denied because the proposed considera- 
tions, terms and conditions are not just and reasonable and 
because the applicant has not shown its ability to acquire the 
proposed control for a just and reasonable consideration or 
upon just and reasonable terms or for or upon any considera- 
tions, terms or conditions whatsoever. 

The Wheeling, in its brief, asks the Commission to dismiss 
the application of the P. & W. V. It avers that the public 
interest would be better served by allocation of the Wheeling 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system than to the 
Wabash-Seaboard system. 


NEW TEXAS LINE PROPOSED 


The Texas & Pacific Northern Railway Company, a new 
company, has petitioned the Commission in an application in 
Finance No. 8448 for authority to build 333 miles of railroad in 
Texas. Applicant said it expected to effect traffic and financial 
arrangements with the Texas & Pacific Railway Company. 
T. D. Gresham is general attorney of the applicant and of the 
Texas & Pacific. 

The proposed new line will be situated in the counties of 
Howard, Martin, Dawson, Terry, Hockley, Lamb, Castro, Deaf 
Smith, Oldham, Lynn, Lubbock, Randall and Pottér. It begins 
at a point on the Texas & Pacific at Big Spring and extends 
to a point near Vega, approximately 232 miles. Two branch 
lines are also embraced in the proposal, one connecting the 
proposed main line with Lubbock, 46 miles, and the other ex- 
tending from the main line to Amarillo, 55 miles. 

“The public convenience and necessity require the proposed 
new line of railway in order to enlarge and improve the trans- 
portation resources of an important and growing section of 
the State of Texas; provided needed and competing carrier 
service in the area to be traversed and bring it into closer con- 
tact with important markets, supply centers and traffic gateways, 
and to serve more economically and expeditiously the conven- 
ience and needs of agriculture, live stock and other industries 
in the territory,” says applicant. 


ILLINOIS COAL CONFERENCE 


With a view to adjusting rates under attack in No. 23130, 
intrastate coal rates on bituminous coal between points in IIli- 
nois, and No. 22818, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & 
Eastern et al., Examiner R. N. Trezise has arranged for a con- 
ference on the subject at the Sherman House in Chicago, III., 
on September 5 at 10 a. m. He has arranged for it because 
more than twenty of the parties interested in the matters have 
expressed a willingness to enter into negotiations with a view 
to adjusting the rates without requiring the Commission to 
prescribe them. In a notice to the parties of record, the ex- 
aminer said: 


Replies to the notice of July 19, 1930, in the above-entitled cases 
have been received from more than 20 of the parties who express 
their willingness to enter into negotiations in an effort to adjust 
the rates assailed without the Commission’s prescribing rates. It 
would appear that such negotiations are desirable and may serve 
some useful purpose in the disposition of these cases. 

Therefore a conference between the parties will be held Sep- 
tember 5, 1930, at 10 o’clock a. m. standard time, at the office of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, Chicago, Ill., at which time and place 
representatives of the Illinois Commerce Commission and the ex- 
aminer will be present to render such aid as may appear desirable. 

As a basis for discussion it is suggested that petitioners come to 
the conference prepared to state the precise rates or the key rates 
that will indicate the basis, which they are willing to establish without 
an order from the Commission. The shippers should also come to 
the conference prepared to suggest the specific rates which in their 
view should be established. In the latter connection the shippers 
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should bear in mind that the suggested rates should be in pro, 
relationship to the rates of their competitors. 

In view of the calling of the conference the date for filing briy 
has been extended to October 1, 1930. 7 


MISSOURI RIVER COAL RATES 


The Commission has disposed of all questions raised by ¢ 
form of the tariffs and the quantum of the rates from the Spriy, 
field and other districts in Illinois on. coal from those distric 
by refusing to suspend the protested Wabash, and Chicago ; 
Alton rates. (See Traffic World, August 23, p. 449.) But th 
Commission did not stop with refusing to suspend the rat, 
which were first proposed to be made effective August 20. | 
said that they might be made effective on one day’s noti¢ 
That permission made it possible for the Wabash and the Alto 
to bring their rates into operation before September 4, the dat 
to which the effective date of the tariffs had been postpone; 
because the section of tariffs thought they were not entitled tj 
be filed, on short notice, under the rules of the Commission. 

Inasmuch as the Commission made no announcement jj 
respect of the matter, the inference is that when the questig, 
of suspending or not suspending came before it, it disagreed wit 
the tariff checking force. The Commission’s practice is to vot 
against suspension without giving the public notice of its re 
sons for the refusal. It did not vary from this practice in this 
instance. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPE CAR PLAN 


Official notice that the California grape car plan will again 
be put into operation this fall has been given to shippers of th¢ 
grape industry of California, by George A. Leithner, distric 
manager of the American Railway Association, San Francisco, 
The plan will be effective August 26 to October 25, or until 
such date as movement of the entire crop necessitates. 

The transportation problem confronting the railroads in 
regard to California’s grape industry is that of moving between 
sixty and seventy thousand refrigerator carloads of this product 
to markets throughout the United States within eight weeks, 
At the peak of the movement as many as two thousand cars of 
grapes a day are shipped, in addition to a large volume of 
other perishables requiring refrigerator cars. The grape car 
plan, which gives advance notice to railroads as to the number 
of cars required at the various shipping districts, was organized 
as a means of accomplishing this transportation task without 
a car shortage and the consequent hardships worked upon grow: 
ers and shippers. 

In notifying shippers of the operation of the plan for this 
year, Leithner said, in part: 


Carriers are entirely dependent upon shippers for the filing of 
their advance requirements and also accurately estimating require- 
ments for any one period; over-estimating or under-estimating the 
individual shipper’s car needs in any one district is a serious im- 
pediment to proper distribution and adequate car supply. 


OFFICIAL TIME ZONE MAP 


A map showing the standard time zone boundaries for the 
United States with adjacent parts of Canada and Mexico has 
just been issued by the Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce. This is the first official map of its kind issued 
by the government. The base map was supplied by the U. S. 
Geological Survey and the time zone boundary lines placed 
upon it from information furnished by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department 
and the Dominion Observatory of Canada. 

“It will be useful in determining true and local time for 
radio broadcasts; those making long-distance telephone calls 
will find it of service in keeping appointments; and it will be 
helpful to those planning trips by auto or rail,” says the de 
partment. “The aviator is particularly concerned in connection 
with transcontinental and other flights. It will be an asset to 
business, since the closing hours of offices are governed by 
local zone time, and a complete knowledge of the zone bound- 
aries and the territory included between them is desirable. 
Hotels, service stations, ticket offices, and places accommodat- 
ing transients may find it a convenience to their patrons to have 
such a chart on display for consultation. 

“The map is printed in light blue on a white background, 
the location of the cities being indicated in black lettering, and 
the time zone boundary lines appear in red. Its dimensions 
are twenty by thirty inches. Copies of this chart, designated 
as Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous Publication No. 111, may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each.” 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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SLANTS ON HOWELL BILL 


Approval in general of the Howell bill (S. 4005) is voiced 
py Donald R. Richberg, general counsel of the National Con- 
ference on Valuation of American Railroads, the organization 
that was fathered by the late Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
in a statement filed with Chairman Couzens, of the Senate 
jnterstate Commerce committee. 

“Before reviewing the provisions of S. 4005 in detail,” said 
he, “permit me to express hearty approval of the underlying 
purpose of the bill, to provide a workable mechanism for the 
regulation of railroad rates upon a stable basis, whereby the 
interests of the investors in, and the users of, railroad prop- 
erties will be protected, and whereby, at the same time, the 
present insupportable burden imposed on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be reduced to a tolerable size.” 

Mr. Richberg says there should be no intelligent dissent 
from the legislative policy of directing the Commission to find 
a “base rate” instead of a “value” as the basis for rate regu- 
lation. 

“The use of ‘value’ as a basis for testing the reasonableness 
of rates may be politely described as a ‘judicial concept’ but 
the word has no intelligible meaning in a legislative act,” said 
he. “After rates have been fixed, the courts may undertake 
to determine whether the earning power thus fixed will give 
to the private properties invested in public service, the ‘value’ 
which they ought to have to their owners. But since the pe- 
cuniary ‘value’ of property is determined solely by earning 
power, it is a legislative absurdity to direct the Commission 
to find the ‘value’ of a railroad (which will result from the 
rates and earning power to be authorized) as the basis of 
fixing the rates and earning power which will be authorized. 

“The first need of effective regulation -is clear thinking 
and clear language. Congress must direct the Commission to 
fix a rate base, which should be stable and which can be 
promptly and accurately ascertained. If the return allowed on 
this base is too much or too little in a particular instance, or 
at a particular time, a readjustment can be easily made. But 
the judicial concept of ‘value’ is entirely inappropriate for use 
as a legislative standard for administrative application.” 

Taking up the question of recapture of excess earnings and 
the dissatisfaction with the existing law and situation there- 
under, Mr. Richberg says that subdivision 6 of S. 4005 “meets 
this problem of excess earnings in a new manner which deals 
more equitably than heretofore with the three interests of the 
investor, the shipper and the general public.” 


“The guiding principle,” says he, “is apparently to give 
the immediate benefit of excess earnings to the railroad and 
the shippers which produced them, while at the same time 
insuring ultimate benefit to the general public.” 


Government Ownership 


Objection to the creation of the “public investment acount” 
from excess earnings as provided by the bill on the ground 
that this would lead up to government ownership of the rail- 
roads is treated by Mr. Richberg as “the spectre of government 
ownership.” 

“The fear that this use of public funds would provide an 
opening wedge for ‘government ownership’ seems unwarranted 
and especially fantastic when voiced by those who oppose any 
recapture of excess earnings,” says he. “It is harly conceiv- 
able that one-half of the excess earnings of a carrier would 
amount in any instance to any such sum as would give the 
government even a large minority interest in the carrier for 
many decades—if ever. It is certain that, if steam railroad 
transportation continues to be profitable, it will grow and that 
the private investment in it will increase as population and 
Wealth increases. Furthermore, as the amount of public invest- 
Ment increases, the security and intrinsic value of private 
investments will increase, making it easier to obtain new capital, 
which would thus continue to dominate the situation. 


“If, however, it be suggested that such enormous sums 
would be subject to recapture that the government would pos- 
sess a large financial interest in any railroad system in a few 
decades, the question is most pertinent: Can the failure to 
recapture such extortionate profits possibly be justified? The 
stockholders of such a carrier would receive an equal amount 
of profits, in excess of the fixed return upon the established 
rate base. They could reinvest dollar for dollar with the public 
investment, or they could withdraw their half of the excess 
Profits and observe with satisfaction the inereased security of 
their original stockholdings. Why should this favoring ghost 
of ‘public ownership’ affright them? It could never materialize 
to their injury and its hovering presence would only serve to 
make their slumbers more peaceful. Is it possible that hard- 
headed business men are afraid of such an insubstantial ghost? 
To raise the spectre of ‘government ownership’ as an objection 
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to this provision indicates at least that some persons of cus- 
tomarily calm judgment are ‘seeing things at night.’” 


“Call Them Socialists” 


“This is a time for plain speaking,” continues Mr. Richberg. 
“Wile have witnessed a gradual breaking down of public regu- 
lation of public utilities in the last decade which has been 
brought about by the persistent, unscrupulous, and frequently 
lawless, campaigns of public service operators to weaken regu- 
latory powers and to corrupt public opinion and public officers 
into acquiescence in a program of maximum profit-making out 
of public service monopolies. Every effort to oppose this pro- 
gram, to arouse the public conscience, and to restore and 
strengthen public regulation, has been met with a hooting, 
jeering clamor about ‘public ownership,’ ‘socialism’ and ‘bol- 
shevism.’ ‘Don’t argue with them; call them “socialists.” 
That is the accepted, conceded method of opposing those who 
honestly demand necessary protections for public interests in 
a public business which is being operated for private profit. 

“The problem of dealing with the period from the passage 
of the transportation act down to the effective date of a new 
law involves primarily an administrative effort to apply new 
principles and procedure to an acumulated set of facts,” says 
Mr. Richberg in conclusion. “No one has an acquaintance with 
the facts, or a knowledge of the difficulties inherent in dealing 
with them, comparable with that possessed by the members 
of the Commission, who are also animated by a lively desire 
to find a just solution for a problem hitherto unsolved. There- 
fore, the provisions of S. 4005, as modified in the report of 
the Commission, commend themselves highly to impartial judg- 
ment. 

“Congress imposed an impossible burden on the Commis- 
sion, to which the railroads, in painstaking protection of private 
interests, have added immeasurably. It would be well now for 
all concerned to cooperate generously in clearing up the wreck- 
age of this monumental failure of public regulation and then 
to start upon a fresh endeavor to regulate transportation rates 
on a practical and understandable basis, whereby the credit 
of all sounndly financed and operated railroads may be main- 
tained on a high standard, and the public may be assured that 
adequate but not excessive profits are being made by private 
persons acting as public agents in handling an essential public 
business.” 

Short Line Railroads 


Bird M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, submited to Senator Couzens a memo- 
randum on the Howell bill prepared by Ben B. Cain, general 
counsel of the association, expressing the views of the associa- 
tion. 

After analyzing the bill and referring to valuation decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Cain said that 
the formula made the basis for the proposed law substitutes 
a legislative fiat for the rule upheld by the courts and that 
this fiat would establish value on the basis of original cost 
“which seems to have been condemned by the courts.” He 
said he believed the proposed law would be opposed to the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

“While the recapture provisions of the present law,” said 
Mr. Cain, “have worked hardship and are manifestly of no 
value to the so-called short line, I seriously doubt that the 
several provisions of this bill, obviously. intended to remedy 
existing law, would be of practicable value.” 

Mr. Cain said he favored the idea of taking the average of 
a number of years as a base for computing recapturable income. 

“We cordially agree,” says he, “with the statement of the 
chairman of the legislative committee of the Commission that 
‘there is grave doubt whether the proposed new plan for the 
handling and disposition of recaptured funds is sound and 
practicable.’ ” 

Mr. Cain added that the part of the bill relating to recap- 
ture was subject to criticism in other particulars and discussed 
additional objections, and concluded: 

“I may be wrong, but the plan, in its final analysis, would 
seem to open the door to government ownership. Certainly, it 
leads unerringly in that direction, and, in my opinion, would 
mark the beginning of the end of private control.” 


Detroit Board of Commerce 


Lee G. Macomber, director of traffic-transportation and for- 
eign trade departments of the Detroit Board of Commerce, has 
advised Senator Couzens that the Howell bill was studied by 
members of the legislative committee of the Detroit District 
Shippers’ Conference and of the traffic-transportation committee 
of the Board of Commerce and that “each and every expres- 
sion that we received from these committee members was an 
argument against the proposed bill.” He said it might be fairly 
stated that the traffic men in Detroit were unalterably opposed 
to the proposed legislation for several reasons, paramount 
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among which were objections to the proposed rate base, to re- 
capture of excess earnings and “the evident purpose of using 
the recapture fund to bring about ultimate government owner- 
ship of railroads.” 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 


Advising Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee, that the railroad committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States soon will consider 
the Howell bill (S. 4005), William Butterworth, president of the 
chamber, in a letter to the chairman, in’ part, says: 


The first change which would be made by the Howell bill in the 
provisions of existing law which, as indicated above, have been 
approved by our membership relates to the measure to be applied 
for ascertainment of excess earnings. In effect, the Howell bill would 
seem to accept the views of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as opposed to the views earlier expressed by Congress and interpreted 
by the United States Supreme Court. Except to the extent as already 
indicated, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is not yet 
in a position to express a specific attitude as to this feature of the 
Howell bill, but I am sure I can speak for the whole membership in 
expressing the hope that this part of the bill will be very carefully 
considered by your committee. ° 

The second feature of the Howell bill, to which we should now 
like to refer, is the provision which would cause the excess earnings 
accruing to the government to be applied for the benefit of the rail- 
road which earned them. This is contrary to the position taken 
formally by the organizations in our membership which have sup- 
ported the proposition that application of the rule of rate making 
contained in the transportation act, 1920, makes appropriate and neces- 
sary the application of excess earnings recaptured from any railroad 
to the roads less advantageously situated and particularly those sub- 
ject to the same rate structures. 

The third feature of the Howell bill, to which I feel justified in 
asking your attention by reason of the position which has been taken 
by the membership of the national chamber, relates to the manner in 
which the portion of the excess earnings accruing to the government 
is to be utilized. On this point the Howell bill appears to make a 
novel departure. This departure is of such a nature that I feel con- 
fident I can speak for the organizations in our membership generally 
in expressing the hope that your committee will consider this pro- 
vision with great deliberation. The effect of the provision would 
seem to be to cause the government to become the beneficial owner 
of plant or equipment the legal title of which would rest in a private 
corporation and which would be used by the private corporation for 
transportation purposes. In so far as this provision is determined to 
involve governmental ownership in the railroad field, it would seem 
that the organizations in our membership, which have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their opposition to government ownership as well as to gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads, as not in the true public interest, 
would undoubtedly want the fullest opportunity for presentation of 
their views in opposition. : 





TEXANS WHO MOVE TO OHIO, ETC. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It is just possible that some Texans may have moved into 
Ohio, as mentioned in your comments on page 439 of August 23. 

They remind me of a story told by the professor to our 
class a number of years ago. It seemed that Napoleon had one 
of his officers on the carpet for signing his name as A. Coward 
to his report on one of the battles. Evidently Napoleon was 
a hard-boiled gentleman somewhat of the type representing 
the carriers on their various committees, as he demanded to 
know why a general of his would sign his name as A. Coward. 

The general’s answer could scarcely be heard above the 
roar caused by the rattle of the heavy artillery due to the Com- 
mission’s decisions in the eastern and western class rate cases, 
as he shouted, “Sir, my name is Adam.” 

Who knows but that Mr. Hogg’s paternal ancestors had a 
sense of humor and his name is A-dam. 

Leight Banana Case Co., 
C. C. Dougherty, Traffic Manager. 
Chicago, Aug. 26, 1930. 


COMMISSION PRACTICE RULE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

What appears on page 380 of The Traffic World of August 
16 under caption, “Interstate Commerce Commission Practice 
Rule Questioned,” should interest every traffic man, whether 
he be registered as a practitioner before the Commission or not. 
Rule 13 (C) of the Commission’s rules of practice certainly 
is an inapplicable and unjust rule in instances like the instant 
case. It seems if the carriers publish distances in their legally 
filed tariffs, it should be up to them to furnish the information 
as to how those distances were arrived at, and not for them to 
question the work of their own employes. 

It might be a good move to insist that the carriers publish 
this information in conjunction with their distance tables. It 
seems reasonable that work done once and the result considered 
as authoritative and final at the expense of the shippers should 
be as public as it is possible to make it through tariff publica- 
tion. 

We shall soon be offered a copy of a compilation emanating 
from Agent Boyd’s office, giving all this information and at a 
nominal cost; therefore, don’t see any reason why disputes 
should be occasioned or motions entertained under a rule of 
the Commission such as the above referred to rule 13 (C). 
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Probably the Association of Practitioners before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission may see to having this remedied. |) 
the meantime, agitation by those likely to be affected surely 
will have its weight. ; 
John P. Curran, Traffic Manager, 
The Denver Fire Clay Company. 
Denver, Colo., August 20, 1930. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading, the week ended August 16, broke 
its habit of sliding down hill and instead increased more than 
18,000 cars as compared with the preceding week. Loading 
the week ended August 16, as reported by the car service 
division of the American Railway Association, totaled 922,893 
cars, aS compared with 904,157 cars the preceding week. In 
the corresponding periods of 1929 and 1928 loading totaleq 
1,102,567 and 1,057,909 cars, respectively. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
August 16 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was re. 
ported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,427 and 7,925; live 
stock, 2,040 and 2,210; coal, 34,421 and 35,497; coke, 1,520 and 3,051; 
forest products, 3,969 and 4,358; ore, 4,403 and 7,105; merchandise, 
L. Q L., 63,187 and 71,425; miscellaneous, 85,098 and 115,586; total, 
1930, 202,065; 1929, 247,157; 1928, 242,561. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,445 and 3,765; live 
stock, 1,981 and 1,938; coal, 31,571 and 39,802; coke, 4,715 and 5,521; 
forest products, 2,288 and 3,296; ore, 11,338 and 13,523; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 48,246 and 55,543; miscellaneous, 80,712 and 100,579; total, 
1930, 184,296; 1929, 223,967; 1928, 215,448. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 325 and 318; live 
stock, 280 and 276; coal, 37,221 and 43,830; coke, 290 and 359; forest 
products, 1,247 and 1,656; ore, 561 and 384; merchandise, L. C. L, 
6,713 and 7,469; miscellaneous, 7,404 and 8,441; total, 1930, 54,041; 1929, 
62,733; 1928, 55,758. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,451 and 4,581; live 

stock, 1,329 and 1,682; coal, 18,389 and 22,400; coke, 422 and 480; forest 
products, 11,979 and 21,121; ore, 940 and 1,123; merchandise, L. C. L., 
44,822 and 53,096; total, 1930, 130,030; 1929, 144,774; 1928, 139,728. 
_ Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 23,069 and 21,542; 
live stock, 5,609 and 6,355; coal, 5,883 and 4,837; coke, 1,218 and 2,018; 
forest products, 9,300 and 16,678; ore, 37,231 and 47,831; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 30,662 and 33,460; miscellaneous, 39,785 and 47,909; total, 
1930, 152,757; 1929, 180,630; 1928, 163,752. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 17,514 and 

17,989; live stock, 7,784 and 9,409; coal, 6,619 and 8,812; coke, 150 and 
153; forest products, 6,919 and 11,711; ore, 2,635 and 3,885; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 32,050 and 35,215; miscellaneous, 63,172 and 70,539; total, 
1930, 136,843; 1929, 157,713; 1928, 159,689. 
_ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,081 and 5,391; 
live stock, 2,177 and 2,794; coal, 3,565 and 4,775; coke, 99 and 103; 
forest products, 5,101 and 9,198; ore, 525 and 723; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 15,535 and 16,682; miscellaneous, 39,708 and 45,927; total, 1930, 72,- 
791; 1929, 85,593; 1928, 80,973. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 62,312 and 61,511; live 
stock, 21,200 and 24,664; coal, 137,669 and 159,953; coke, 8,414 and 
11,685; forest products, 40,803 and 68,018; ore, 57,633 and 74,574; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 234,091 and 260,085; miscellaneous, 360,701 and 
442,077; total, 1930, 922,823; 1929, 1,102,567; 1928, 1,057,909. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January ......... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February ......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Dive weens i WIATCH .....ccsecve 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Pour Weeks in ADP] .....cceseee 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
DIVS WOKS I DEAF once ce ciccvscecs 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
FOUF WEEKS If JUNE ... cccccessse 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
PUGr WOGEE I JU 2... c:cccseceee 3,555;731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Week ended August 2............ 918,335 1,105,920 1,048,821 
Week ended August 9............ 904,157 1,092,153 1,044,268 
Week ended August 16........... 922,823 1,102,567 1,057,909 

NE nc Nw eweeigwhuneweseewed 29,508,352 33,077,671 31,556,812 


RAIL FUEL ECONOMIES 


Class I railroads in the first six months of 1930 obtained 
the greatest efficiency, for any corresponding period on record, 
in the use of fuel by road locomotives, according to reports filed 
by the railroads with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

An average of 125 pounds of fuel was required the first six 
months of 1930 to haul 1,000 tons of freight and equipment, in- 
cluding locomotive and tender, a distance of one mile. This 
average was the lowest ever attained by the railroads since the 
compilation of these reports began in 1918, being a reduction 
of four pounds under the best previous record established in 
the first half of 1929, according to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, which adds: 


Record efficiency also marked the use of fuel in the passenger 
service in the first six months of 1930, an average of fifteen pounds 
having been required to move each passenger train car one mile 
compared with 15.3 pounds in the first six months in the preceding 
year. 

Class I railroads in the first half of 1930 used for road locomo- 
tive fuel 50,916,925 tons of coal and 1,189,018,040 gallons of fuel oil. 

This increase in efficiency in the use of fuel during the first half 
of 1930 was brought about by the rail carriers even in the face of a 
reduction of both freight and passenger traffic. 

The railroads, particularly in the past seven years, have been 
constantly deriving better results from the use of fuel, due not only 
to improved operating methods which have been placed into effect, 
but also to the construction and installation of improved types of 
locomotives which produce more power compared with the amount 
of fuel used than was formerly the case. 
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The Vegetable Merchant Gets What He Wants 


|Produce Terminal Recently Completed at Chicago at Cost of $12,000,000 for Unified Handling of 


Fruit and Vegetable Shipments—Includes First Exclusive Potato Terminal—Essentially a 
Shipper Convenience, It Gives Quick Disposition of Shipments at Minimum Duplication 
of Facilities—Handles Larger Part of Receipts at Second Largest Market 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


able traffic thunders out of California and out 

across the hot desert country of the west on its 
way to the great eastern centers of population, anyone 
seeing it would be justified in thinking it must be going 
somewhere in response to clearly defined orders. When 
that same train begins to slacken speed on its approach 
to Chicago after its 2,500 mile “red ball” journey, the 
observer might begin to wonder how its carefully pro- 
tected load could be put into consumption channels with 
a speed to complement the Herculean effort made to 
bring it to the great middle western metropolis—a 
population center second only to New York in its vast 
hunger for oranges, grapefruit, iceberg lettuce, apples, 
and all the many other distantly produced fruits and 
vegetables. If he stayed with the train after its arrival 
at Chicago it is probable that, after a few hours, he 
would arrive at the more than a hundred acre maze of 
tracks and yards that constitutes the Chicago Produce 
Terminal—located in the heart of the city—and that there 
his apprehension about terminal facilities would be 
quieted. 

The enormous transportation problem presented by 
the fruit and vegetable traffic of the railroads involves 
an extraordinary outlay in more than tightly constructed 
refrigerator cars and schedules for line-haul movement. 
All the cars taken to get perishable shipments across the 
country must be supplemented with a terminal setup of 
exceptional nature, unless the good of the former is to 
be lost in confusion and delay at destination. Through 
the Chicago Produce Terminal Company, owned jointly 
by the Illinois Central and the Santa Fe, modern facil- 
ities are provided for the job on an impressive scale, 
so far as Chicago receipts are concerned. 

With the formal opening of its potato 
yard, August 18, this development, involving 
an expenditure of approximately $12,000,000 
was rounded off, giving Chicago one of the 
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Chicago Produce Terminal. 


largest perishable terminals in the country, if not the 
largest. Tracks and buildings extend over an area a 
mile long between Ashland Avenue and Western Boule- 
vard, approximately at the geographic center of the city. 
The terminal has a total capacity of 2,210 cars, with 
overflow facilities close at hand. It is reached directly 
by the lines of the Illinois Central and the Santa Fe. 
The other trunk lines serving Chicago have access to it 
over the Chicago Junction and Indiana Harbor, switch- 
ing carrier. The terminal facilities include switching 
tracks, delivery tracks for both bulk and package ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables, an auction house for 
citrous and deciduous fruits, icing facilities, hold tracks, 
wagon scales, miles of broad concrete driveways between 
delivery team tracks, an administration building-—in 
fact, everything essential to orderly and expeditious 
handling of the more than 60,000 cars of fruits and 
vegetables unloaded at Chicago every year and to give 
unusual dispatch on cars reconsigned from the Chicago 
market. 

Primarily a convenience, if not a necessity, for the 
fruit and vegetable trade, the terminal provides a central 
receiving point for traffic of that kind reaching Chicago 
over all lines. Here the commission man can inspect his 
cars and make his sales all at one point, instead of having 
to be at a dozen places at once, as was the situation 
before this terminal was created. Before its establish- 
ment, there were three fruit auction houses on as many 
different railroads in the city, where the wholesaler made 
purchases. The buyer took team track delivery at a 
dozen or more widely separated points. Those older 
facilities are largely superseded by this one large plant, 
greatly simplifying buying and selling transactions. The 
advantages of centralization are particularly helpful in 
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the case of the out-of- 
town buyer * though 
they are sufficiently 
great so far as the 
local buyer’ is  con- 
cerned — in that such 
a buyer must spend a 
large part of his time 
traveling among. the 
various yards of the 





carriers scattered 
throughout the large 
extent of Chicago to 
make his purchases. 


Frequently he had to 
return home before his 
business was com- 
pleted, because of that 
geographical fact. But 
this only presents the 
advantages to him in 
their most simple form 
and in only one of a 
number of aspects. 


Five Interconnected 


Yards 
The major facili- 
ties of the terminal 


consist of five inter- 
connected but distinct 
yards and an auction 
house. Their layout is 
such that they provide 
prompt classification of 
cars on arrival and 


movement of the cars to their respective positions for unloading 
at the auction house or on the team tracks, inspection in the 
hold yards, icing, or such disposition as is to be made of them. 
The interchange point with connecting lines is at the west end 
of the terminal, where the receiving yard, with a car capacity 
Immediately adjacent to that is the concen- 
tration and delivery yard which will hold 350 cars while they 
are being marshaled for movement to the west end of the 
terminal for unloading or inspection by buyers and commission 
Here is a long elevated ice tipple with space for 17 cars 
on either side at which-the cars may be iced. These two yards 
lie east of a “bottle neck,” through which the cars are fed for 
actual delivery, and are purely railroad facilities for handling. 

At the east end lie the shipper facilities proper, consisting 
of a south, or potato, yard, a north yard for package and other 
fruits and vegetables, the administration and office buildings, 


of 575, is located. 


men. 


and, between the two 
team track yards, a 
hold and _ inspection 
yard. 

The potato yard has 
twenty-two tracks with 
space for 410 cars. 
Wide concrete drives 
separate the pairs of 
tracks, giving easy 
access to all cars with- 
out the truck conges- 
tion that marked many 
of the older individual 
lines’ facilities super- 
seded by this develop- 
ment. The driveways 
have a width ranging 
from 44 feet up to 80 
feet. Facilities include 
a long shed with tracks 
on either side for re- 
sacking the potatoes, 
inspecting cars, etc. 
The potato’ terminal 
alone represents an in- 
vestment of over $2,- 
000,000 and has the dis- 
tinction of being the 
only exclusive potato 
terminal in the country. 
The fact that more 
than 7,000 cars have 
been handled there 
since it was opened 
last April indicates 
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A part of the recently completed potato yard of the Chicago Produce Terminal, 
showing wide concrete driveways for unloading cars. 


livery yard. 


buyer and seller inspection. 


order. 


145 cars. 


the conveinence of the trade. 


wide provides access for vehicles. 
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Space for 145 carloads of oranges, apples, peaches, and other fruit is provided on 
the floor of the modern fruit auction house at the terminal. 
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that it answered a dis. 


ss icant ge 


tinct shipper and ref 


ceiver need. Approx. 
mately 95 per cent of 
Chicago receipts are 
delivered there, accord. 
ing to the _ termina] 
representatives. 


The north yard, 
where team track de. 
livery is provided for 
fruits and all vegetables 
other than potatoes, 
has a capacity of 410 
cars and, like the po. 
tato yard, has_ broad, 
modern, concrete drive. 
ways to accommodate 
trucks or other vehicles 
used to move the lad- 
ing of the cars. Here, 
too, a long shed is pro- 
vided between two sets 
of tracks for unload- 
ing certain classes of 
cars that cannot be 
conveniently handled 
directly into trucks. 

A hold and inspec. 
tion yard, with a ¢ca- 
pacity of 330 cars, com- 
pletes the facilities at 
the east end of the 
terminal. It lies direct- 
ly between the potato 
yard and the north de- 


There all cars on which definite disposition has 
not been given are spotted. While there the cars are open to 
When instructions for disposition 
have been received, the cars may be quickly moved to either of 
the two team track delivery yards, to the auction house, or 
delivered to an outbound carrier on receipt of a diversion 


The fruit auction house lies at the west boundary of the 
delivery yard and has floor and track space to accommodate 
It is 800 feet long and 100 feet wide, with a concrete 
floor, heating facilities, and other accommodations essential to 
A sales room is provided at 
either end of the building, where the auction is conducted early 
each morning. Four unloading tracks, two on each side, extend 
the entire length of the building. A concrete driveway 41 feet 


Response to City 
Development 


The development 
of the Chicago Produce 
Terminal had its incep- 
tion, to a large extent, 
in a major change in 
the economic geography 
of the city, incident to 
civic growth and ad- 
vancement — that, as 
well as the rapid ex- 
tention on the part of 
the carriers of the 
country, generally, of 
their terminal facilities 
for handling perishable 
traffic. Prior to 1925, 
the fruit and vegetable 
industry had its head- 
quarters on what was 
then South Water 
Street, immediately 
north of the principal 
business district of the 
city in the Loop. But 
the city authorities de- 
cided that the old nar- 
row South Waiter 
Street that had been 
inherited from the 
early development of 
the city should be dis- 
placed by a modern 
thoroughfare. Railroad 
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ceceived were adjacent to the market, but removal of the 
market to a new location resulted in obsolescence of a large 
part of those facilities. The South Water Market Trust, em- 
pracing a hundred and sixty-six of the important commission 
houses, established itself approximately two or three miles 
west of the former location of the market. Some change in rail- 
road facilities for receiving fruits and vegetables was necessary, 
and the result was that the new central terminal was planned. 
Though the new terminal is more than a mile from the present 
location of the market, it is in the same section of the city and 
there are well paved streets, generally free of excessive traffic, 
joining the two. 
47,000 Cars Received 

The terminal was opened for limited use in the fall of 1925, 
shortly after the transfer of the market from its old location 
on South jWater Street. Since then it has handled a parge 
part of all Chicago receipts of fruits and vegetables. The actual 
figures for 1929 show that a total of 47,001 cars were handled. 
Of those, 15,825 were placed for team track delivery amd 14,604 
cars were handled through the auction house. The other 16,572 
cars were reconsigned and moved out for other destinations. 
One of the most important advantages of the terminal is in con- 
nection with reconsignment. As indicated by the figures, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the receipts are reconsigned in response 
to market conditions, and the terminal facilities provide a saving 
of approximately twenty-four hours on a large number of those 
cars on the further movement. 

Before construction of the terminal, perishable traffic was 
received on team tracks of a large number of the Chicago rail- 
roads. In case of reconsignment, it was frequently necessary 
for the line on which the car was spotted to turn it over to 
a switching line for delivery to the outbound carrier. Those 
cars necessarily had to be handled in the regular switches 
and twelve o’clock, noon, was the latest at which reconsign- 
ment orders could be executed for movement in trains leaving 
the city that night. But the concentration of cars at the terminal 
and the resultant volume of the movement makes it economically 
feasible for the individual line-haul carriers to operate their own 
power directly into the terminal at any time of day to pick up 
reconsignments to be moved via their lines. With that arrange- 
ment, reconsignment- orders may be executed as late as six 
o’clock in the evening and still obtain line haul movement out 
of the city that night. { 

To obtain a figure representing the total volume of cars 
handled at the terminal it is necessary to add to the figure for 
1929 receipts of the large number of cars of potatoes arriving 
since the potato terminal was opened this year. This inclusion 
indicates that by far the greatest part of all the Chicago re- 
ceipts is handled in the central terminal at present. The ad- 
vantages of volume movement naturally accrue to all the opera- 
tions within the terminal. The company advertises that cars 
consigned from one point in the yard to another are placed 
within thirty minutes, which is an important trade accommoda- 
tion, in many instances. 

A mere physical description of the terminal facilities neces- 
sarily loses force through omission of reference to the con- 
tinuous movement of cars and the constant activity present. 
But if one followed the hundred car train arriving from Cali- 
fornia, he would find that, within a few hours after its arrival, 
its component car parts had been broken up and placed at the 
various points in the terminal dictated by the condition of the 
market and other factors. Within twenty-four hours the con- 
tent of the cars would either be sold and in the hands of Chi- 
cago retailers or on its way to some other city at which it 
was, presumably, more in demand. Essentially prosaic in its 
details, the extravagant outlay necessary to accomplish this 
and the neat knitting of means with the thing to be accomplished 
is one of the wonders of the time. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT REGULATION 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Jurisdiction over highway transportation should be given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on a basis similar to that 
on which it deals with freight traffic on the railroads, says C. 
W. Galloway, vice-president in charge of operations of the Balti- 
more and Ohio. He declared that the railroads were being forced 
to compete with motor trucks on an unfair basis. 

“The trucking companies do not pay taxes comparable to 
those paid by the railroads,” he said, “nor are their rates sub- 
ject to review by the Commission. The railroads are heavy 
taxpayers, and their freight tariffs are approved by the com- 
mission in detail. 

“There are, indeed, legitimate uses for the motor truck in 
freight hauling. Formerly, if a man had goods to deliver—say 
a distance of seventy miles—he took them by truck to a nearby 
railroad and the carrier, in turn, transported them to the point 
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of destination, where they were again hauled by truck to the 
home of the consignee. Now the truck is called to the door of 
the shipper, and in two or three hours transports the goods 
directly to the consignee. 

“The truck performs a legitimate function in short hauls of 
this kind. But when the haul is a long one, and over highways 
which the-taxpayers, including the railroads, support, an injustice 
is done the carriers. It is this aspect of the situation which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must some day control. 

“The Baltimore and Ohio is using motor trucks in the re- 
placement of local freight trains where such action is justified. 
It is also employing them in the transfer of freight at terminals 
from the B. and O. stations to those of other railroads, from 
main to substations, and at points along the line. The resulting 
benefits are increased revenues and reduced operating expenses.” 

Similarly favorable results have followed the use of motor 
coaches for passenger traffic, he said. The company is using 
coaches in the extension of its service from Jersey City to sta- 
tions in New York city, as well as those operating under the 
West Virginia Transportation Company, highway subsidiary of 
the B. and O. Passenger trains have been eliminated in some 
cases and scheduled bus service put in their place. 

“It is our opinion there is a definite place in the transporta- 
tion field for both the motor truck and the motor coach,” he 
said. “The reaction of our patrons to the co-ordinated service 
has been favorable and we believe there will be a continued co- 
ordination of highway and railway service based upon the needs 
of the public.” 

Mr. Galloway is celebrating the forty-seventh anniversary 
of his connection with the Baltimore and Ohio, and his views 
formed a part of his observations on the radical changes taking 
place in present day railroading. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


“A still further improvement in highway grade crossing 
safety compared with last year is shown by reports for the 
first five months this year, filed by the railroads with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,” says the American Railway 
Association. 

“Not only were there fewer accidents, fatalities and per- 
sons injured in the five months’ period, compared with the 
same period in 1929, but there also was improvement shown 
for the month of May, compared with the same month one year 
ago. 

“Accidents at highway grade crossings totaled 2,009 for the 
first five months this year, a reduction of 250 compared with 
the corresponding period in 1929. Fatalities resulting from 
such accidents totaled 808 in the first five months of 1930, a 
reduction of 154 compared with the same period last year, 
while persons injured totaled 2,326, a reduction of 211, under 
one year ago. 

“In the month of May this year there were 366 highway 
grade crossing accidents, compared with 449 in May last year, 
while there were 165 fatalities in May, 1930, compared with 
224 one year ago. Persons injured in May this year totaled 
418, compared with 507 in May, 1929. 

“The railroads for some years have been conducting an 
intensive campaign in an effort to impress on the public the 
necessity for greater care being exercised in passing over high- 
way grade crossings, but the solution of the problem as to 
increased safety at highway grade crossings is one in which 
the cooperation of the public is necessary. In addition to con- 
ducting an intensive campaign, the railroads have also spent 
millions of dollars to protect human life at such crossings, not 
only by the installation of mechanical and other devices de- 
signed to warn motorists of approaching trains, but also through 
the elimination of some of the most dangerous crossings.” 


ew Complaints 





No. > Sub. No. B. E. P 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, range or stocker cattle, between Dublin, 
Ariz., and Willard, N. M. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23509. Sub. No. 1. Kierulff & Ravenscroft, 
Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of’act, radio 
receiving sets, including tubes and loud speakers, North Somer- 
ville, Mass., and Cumminsville, O., to Los Angeles, Calif., as com- 
pared with rates on talking machines and talking machines and 
radio receiving sets combined. Asks reparation, 

No. 23510. Sub. No. 2. American Warehousemen’s Association, Mer- 
= Division, Chicago, Ill., vs. Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. 

Rates, rules, regulations and practices in violation first three 
sections of act, with respect to defendant holding, storing or sack- 

ing in transit freight free or at reduced charges and thus prefer- 


rick, Willard, N. M., vs. Santa Fe 


Inc., Los Angeles, 
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T will astonish you, sir, after all these years,to know that tobacco raisers in 
Virginia and North Carolina, during 1929, received $110,000,000 for thei 
crop. And that 80 per cent 'of the country’s total consumption of 119,038,843, 
000 cigarettes and 345,000,000 pounds of plug and smoking tobacco were man 
ufactured in North Carolina. 


You, Sir Walter, never “walked a mile for a Camel.”’ You were not urged 
to “reach for a Lucky.” You didn’t know “there’s not a cough in a carload’ 
of Old Golds, nor of Chesterfields that “they satisfy.” You are probably un 
aware that a cigarette bears your name, or that Piedmonts are called “the 
cigarette of quality.” It would amaze you... and how! ... to know that the 
annual investment in advertising these famous brands of cigarettes would ex. 
ceed the total wealth of the colonies of your day. So, we owe much to you 
for popularizing a pleasant custom that has brought hosts of men into close 
fraternity. 


Tobacco products are today distributed to every city and village in thej{ ™ 
country. The Norfolk and Western Railway, which serves the tobacco raising}} ° 
and manufacturing centers of Virginia and North Carolina, plays a very im} p 
portant role in this distribution, placing tobacco products in New York, Phila: 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati and Louisville for 
third day delivery. 
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ring shippers and consignees storing in warehouses owned or 
operated by defendant to the prejudice of shippers using ware- 
houses operated by complainant’s members. Asks cease and desist 
order and rates, rules, regulations and practices for future. 

No. re. Sub. No. 1. Locust Pin Co., Inc., Front Royal, Va., vs. 

N. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, wooden insulator Se and brackets, Front 
Royal, Va., to Roxbury, Mass., Cleveland, O., and Baltimore, Md. 
Asks rates not in excess of lumber rates, and reparation. 

No. 23600. Sub. No. 1. Pioneer Fruit Co. et al., Deadwood, S. D., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, bananas, New Orleans, 
La., and Ala. points to Rapid City and other South Dakota points 
as compared with rates to Sioux City, Ia., Omaha, Neb., Denver, 
Colo., and St. Paul, Minn. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23648. Sub. No. 1. Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, scrap iron, Lynchburg, Va., to Ashland, 
Ky., New Boston and Portsmouth, O.; also from stations between 
Lynchburg, Va., and Gauley, W. Va., on C. & O. to same des- 


tinations. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. a No. 4. Scott County, Mo., Benton, Mo., vs. C. & E. 
» OC Si. 


Unreasonable charges, coal, Illinois and Kentucky mines to Ben- 

ton, Mo. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23705. Andrews brothers et al., Detroit, Mich., vs. Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. 

Unreasonable rates, fresh tomatoes, points in Marietta district 
in Ohio to Detroit and Flint, Mich. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 23710. Anderson, — & Hamilton, Ine., San Francisco, Calif., 

vs. C. & N. W. eta 
Rates and aamaias in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of act, 
grain, received at San Francisco from points in transcontinental 
groups E, F and G, and reshipped under milling-in-transit ar- 
rangements to points in California other than on Southern Pa- 
cific. Shippers and other on Southern Pacific preferred. Asks 
cease and desist order and relief for future. 
No. yy Dawson Produce Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. F. E. C. 
et al. 
Unreasonable rates, tomatoes, Homestead, Fla., to Tulsa, Okla. 
Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 23712. Cotton Trading Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. A. C. L, et al. 
Rate and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, cottonseed 
hull shavings, East Point, Ga., to Tampa, Fla. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation. 
No. 23714. American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., vs. 
fertilizers in inner containers, C. L., 


A. & R. et al. 
Unreasonable charges, 
L. C. L., and C. L. mixed with fertilizer in bags, in three classi- 
fication territories. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 23715. Read Phosphate Co., Savannah, Ga., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Unreasonable and prejudieial rates, tankage, Chicago, Ill., and 
other fertilizer materials, Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Nashville (West Nashville), Tenn., as compared with rates to 
Humboldt, Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. ra — and Co. of Delaware et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. B. 
. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, refuse palm oil, New Castle, Pa., to Chi- 


cago, Ill. Ask cease and desist order and reparaton. 
No. FaA Chester Franzell & Co. et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. C. B. 
, oe & 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, peaches, southern 
Illinois to Pittsburgh, Pa. Ask reparation. 

No. 23718. Memphis Freight Bureau for Southern Coal Co. et al., 
Memphis, Tenn., vs. Alabama Central et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2 and 3 of act, coal, 
mines in southern Illinois, western Kentucky and Alabama to 
points in Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, as compared with rates 
to the same general destination territory. Ask rates and repara- 


tion. 
No. 23719. R. H. Delno, El Centro, Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Unreasonable rates and charges, gasoline, Amarillo, Tex., to 
El Centro, Calif. Asks reparation. 
No. 23734. Southwest Rendering Co. et al., Hutchinson, Kan., vs. 
Arkansas Valley Interurban et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, inedible 
tallow and inedible grease, Hutchinson and Wichita, Kan., to Chi- 


cago, St. Louis, and other points. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 23734. Sub. No. 1, Topeka Rendering Works, Topeka, Kan. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, inedible tallow and 
inedible grease, Topeka, Kan., to Chicago, St. Louis and other 
points. Complainant’s competitors in Oklahoma, Texas and Ark- 
ansas protertes. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. re 4, —_ 1. Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y., vs. 
et a 

OE ie in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, gasoline and kero- 
sene, Jacksonville, Fla., to Nashville, Ga. Avers, Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Fia., preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23720. Institute of "Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., et al., New York, 
N. Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, scrap iron and or steel, Carlisle, Chambers- 
burg, Lancaster, Lebanon and Mechanicsburg to Pittsburgh, Mid- 
land and Monessen, Pa., via interstate routes. Ask rates. 

No. 23721. Commerce Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, assignee of 
John A Eck Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. N. S. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 3 and 4 of act, potatoes, points in 
North Carolina to Parkersburg, W. Va., as compared with rates 
to other West Virginia points and Ohio points. Asks rates and 


reparation. 
, New York, N. Y., vs. Ann Arbor 


No. ~ The Old Witch Co., 
et a 
Unreasonable rates and charges, household ammonia, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to points in three classification territories. Asks ratings, 
rates and reparation. 
No. 23725. L. D. McFarland Co., Ltd., Sandpoint, Ida., vs. S. P. et al. 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cedar poles, points 
in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, west of Cascade 
mountains, to points in California, Arizona, Nevada and New 
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Mexico, because in excess of basic lumber rates. 
reparation. 

No. Bro Cameron, Joyce, Smith, Elder Co., Keokuk, Ia., vs. ¢ 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, sand, Gladstone, II), 

to Keokuk, Ia. Avers, Quincy, IIL, LaGrange, Mo., Eddyville 

Burlington, Ft. Madison and Ottumwa, Ia., and other points jp 

Iowa, Missouri and Illinois preferred. Asks rates and reparation, 


Asks rates an 


NORTH STATION IMPROVEMENTS 


Improvement of the approaches to the new North Station 
at Boston—a $4,000,000 project which Boston & Maine officials 
say will rank in importance with the building of the passenger 
terminal itself—was begun August 26. 

With installation of a $1,000,000 battery of four new bascule 
bridges in place of the present three timber draws, and a new 
$600,000 signaling system, this latest feature of the Boston & 
Maine’s modernization program will widen the “bottle neck” 
which for years has hampered operation of trains in and out 
of the North Station; will move the Charles River 350 feet 
northward into a new 65-foot channel; will provide longer pas. 
senger platforms so that persons leaving rear cars will step 
off on dry land instead of on open trestles; will result in all 
North Station platforms being raised seven inches above rail 
for ease in getting on and off trains; will aid vessels using 
the Charles River by providing a straightened and wider chan. 
nel, and will modernize passenger yard facilities. 

The work will be completed by stages between this fall and 
next summer. Completion of the project, it is stated, will make 
the new North Station in every detail a modern passenger 
terminal, and for the future will provide bridges and approaches 
capable of taking care of the anticipated heaviest locomotives, 

Completion of the new bridges will mark improvement of 
an operating situation involving a handicap which Boston & 
Maine officials have had to contend with under the old arrange- 
ment for years, with 348 trains in and out of the station daily, 
and a train or light engine moving over the bridges every 30 
seconds in some of the rush hour periods. 

The new bridges will be of the single lift type, each carry- 
ing a counterweight of concrete weighing 1,250,000 pounds. 
Their operation, much speedier than at present, will be elec. 
trically controlled from a new tower. 


TRAIN-CONTROL STATISTICS 


The total length of railroad in the United States operated 
under the block system on January 1, 1930, was 115,713.7 miles, 
according to tabulation of statistics pertaining to signals, auto- 
matic train control, and the telegraph and telephone for trans- 
mission of train orders as used on the railroads of the United 
States made by the Bureau of Safety of the Commission. 

Of the total of 115,713 miles, 60,162 miles of road were 
automatic and 55,551.7 non-automatic. Comparing these figures 
with the corresponding figures contained in the bulletin as 
of January 1, 1929, there was an increase of 3,673.4 miles in 
the length of road operated by the automatic block system and 
a decrease of 2,298.1 miles of road operated by the non-automatic 
block system. There was an increase in the year in mileage 
of road operated by the block system of 1,375.3. 

For 246,905 miles of road operated railroads used the tele- 
graph on 101,548 miles of road and the telephone on 154,277 miles 
of road in transmitting train orders. 

As of January 1, 1930, 11,541.4 miles of road and 20,405.9 
miles of track were equipped with automatic train-stop or train- 
control devices. Number of locomotives so equipped was 8,791, 
and the number of motor cars, 281. 


HURLEY ON WATERWAY TRIP 

Secretary of War. Hurley, Major General Brown, chief of 
engineers, and Major General Ashburn, of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, left Washington, August 29, to inspect the 
Mississippi waterway from Minneapolis to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Secretary is making the trip to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of the waterway situation with reference both to flood control 
work and improvement of the waterways for navigation. 


INLAND WATERWAY FREIGHT 
In The Traffic World of August 16, page 390, under the 


above heading, a table was published showing inland waterway 


freight lines having joint rates with railroads. Due to typo- 
graphical errors, the table as published was incorrect in some 
respects. This part of the table should have been as follows: 


i eee See _—. O. Tariff Index, I. C. C. No. 17. 
Frt. and Pas...Nor. So. 


Frt. and Pas...U. P.; N. BE: G. N.; and S. P. 

Frt. and Pas...See H - fe N. Y. T. Co. Tariff Index, I. C. C. No. 191. 
Frt. and Pas...See i a ee Tariff Index No. 22, I. C. C. No. A-8. 
DPOMNS 6 cccccss B. & oF 

Prt. ané Paa.Y a MVR RB: MON ARR: MP 


-All lines in and out of Pekin, II. 
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The Traffic and Production Functions 


Nineteenth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


and the layout of industrial processes is essentially 


(ke design of manufacturing plants and buildings 
a problem of locating those processes within the 


area selected as a site and providing them with the 


appropriate housing. This means, first, the location of 
the processing activities and, second, the location of the 
non-processing functions, such as power, storage, ship- 
ping, receiving, engineering, and those personal service 
units, such as medical, restaurant, recreation, lockers, 
and wash-rooms. The design of buildings to house these 
yarious activities involve similar questions of location 
within the structures themselves. 

The objective of economical plant layout—namely, 
low operating and capital costs, the latter being reduced 
to an annual figure—require reconciliation of the fol- 
lowing objectives. (1) That the cost of movement—for 
persons and goods—about the plant shall be as econom- 
ical as is consistent with the achievement of the remain- 
ing objectives herein enumerated. (2) That men and 
machines shall be as completely occupied as possible in 
order to achieve low labor and machine burden costs. 
If a given machine must be used more than once in the 
production of a product and the volume of operations 
does not warrant two machines of that description, it 
may be necessary to route the product back to the 
machine; this means more transportation in order 
to reduce machine burden costs. (3) That some 
activities must be segregated in spite of the fact 
that such segregation may increase internal handling; 
this may be done for the sake of safety or because 
some processes cannot be performed near others required 
for the given product. (4) That the most economical use 
of the land obtained for the site may result. In high 
land value districts this may dictate a multi-story build- 
ing, though internal transport costs would probably be 
kept at a minimum by confining the fabrication processes 
to the ground floor. (5) That the layout shall be such 
that expansion of the plant may take place with the 
minimum disturbance to established routings of goods 
in process of manufacture. (6) That the buildings 
erected shall not, in their physical aspects, adversely 
affect the efficiency of production—that is, heating, 
illumination, moisture, vibration, noise, crowding of 
men and machines, vision, transit, storage space adjacent 
to machines, facilities for attachments and safety aspects, 
shall all receive due ‘attention in the design. 

It is customary to draw distinctions between con- 
tinuous process and intermittent process industries. In 
the former, the materials move continuously from one 
process to the next; the movement resembles a flow. The 
manufacture of flour and paper and the refining of sugar 
are examples. The routing of materials is predetermined, 
inflexible, and incorporated in the machine sequence: 
the flow is continuous. In intermittent industries, some 
interruption takes place. For example, the parts may 
be stored before final assembly, either for curing or 
because final design depends on the buyer. Some of 
these intermittent industries depend on special orders 
and the routing of materials is not indicated by machine 
arrangement. Some depend on production of job lots. 
These last cases probably will occasion much more effort 
in attempting to minimize internal transport. An inter- 
mittent industry may virtually become a continuous one, 


as appears to be the case with large scale production 
of automobiles. Here the line of progressive assembly, 
with the parts feeding into the main line at proper 
intervals, largely determines layout. It might almost 
be said that automobile production resembles a flow of 
materials. In the arrangement of machines, advantage 
may be taken of the physical characteristics of com- 
modities like grain, which readily flows from one process 
to the next. Or the process itself may depend on gravi- 
tation, as in the concentration of copper. The emphasis 
on straight line layout or, perhaps, better, a continuous 
line layout—which may be straight line, circular, U- 
shaped, or zigzag, vertically, or horizontally—finds a 
justification in the fact that internal transportation 
deficiencies are more readily apparent and, therefore, 
more easily avoided in such forms. 

The injunctions frequently laid down by plant 
engineers to build the plant about the processes or to 
allow material-handling considerations a decisive in- 
fluence in plant design, emphasize the importance of 
intra-plant transportation in the location of buildings 
and processes, just as the problem of plant location 
affirmed the significance of off-plant transportation. 


Intra-Plant Transportation 


Until comparatively recent times, this form of 
transportation did not receive merited attention. When 
industrial plants were small scale affairs, the amount 
of handling of materials would be small and the econ- 
omies attainable through the use of mechanical substitutes 
for labor would be negligible. Furthermore, throughout 
the nineteenth century attention was focused on the 
improvement of long haul transportation instrumen- 
talities. Ships, railways, and canals solved the problem 
of providing cheap transport between localities. As 
previously shown in this series of articles, the widening 
of the market, consequent to these large reductions in 
the cost of the long haul, was a powerful factor in the 
growth of cities. At length, these aggregates of popula- 
tion became so large that some improvement in the 
methods of movement within them became imperative, 
and the last quarter of that century witnessed the rise 
of electric traction and the beginnings of self-propelled 
highway vehicles, utilizing internal combustion engines. 

Similarly, and for reasons not necessary to recite 
here, large scale production, as organized in single plants, 
became increasingly manifest in the United States after 
the Civil War. Various manufacturing economies were 
obtained by increasing the size of the individual plant, 
by combining various fabrication processes under one 
management, and locating them in juxtaposition to each 
other. Just as concentration of populations in cities 
forced attention to local transport, so the growth of 
super-plants brought to the front the question of improve- 
ments in intra-plant movements. 

It is true that many modern mechanical devices for 
handling of materials have ancient origins. Even.in the 


development of rail and steamship transport, many 
significant improvements took place in the methods of 
transfer of materials from one transport agency to 
another. The adoption of a uniform railway gauge after 
the Civil War, by permitting the through routing of 
cars and removing the necessity for frequent transfers, 
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was undoubtedly an important contributing factor in the rapid 
reduction in the cost of rail transport. The just reputation of 
the Great Lakes as the cheapest known agency for the long- 
distance handling of coal, ore and grain is, undoubtedly, as 
much due to the betterments in the methods of transferring 
cargoes as to any improvement in the vehicles themselves. 
Firms engaged in the distribution of grain, coal, iron ore, and 
petroleum gave early attention to internal handling methods. 
For them, the cost of handling was a serious matter and these 
bulk materials rather readily submitted to mechanical devices. 
But, with a few exceptions, manufacturing industries, other 
than those mentioned, made progress more slowly. “The concep- 
tion of a vital relation between internal transport and fabrica- 
tion belongs to recent industrial history. 

In the last ten years, however, much attention has been 
given to the subject. Evidence of this is found in the multitude 
of articles appearing in various management magazines, in the 
growing specialization of mechanical engineers who exploit 
this field, in the flood of mechanical handling devices that has 
descended on industry, in the creation of internal transportation 
departments by many large manufacturing plants and in the 
prominent place occupied by this subject among the various 
betterement projects that have challenged the attention of 
business management. In 1926, L. P. Alford,’ in a discussion 
of the recent advances in production efficiency, presented a 
tabulation of 100 cases, taken from the experience of 90 firms, 
which showed the installation of 30 improvements in manage- 
ment methods or production equipment. It is significant of 
recent production management emphasis that improvement in 
materials’ handling was mentioned 28 times—far more fre- 
quently than any other management device. 

The causes of this recent emphasis on internal transport 
and handling are probably to be found in the pressure for 
reduced production costs under the stress of competition. The 
scarcity of labor during the war period and the high level of 
pecuniary wages paid therefor appear to be responsible, in 
part. The restriction of immigration has shut off a part of 
the former supply of unskilled labor and it is precisely this 
type of labor that would be replaced by mechanical handling 
devices. It has also been suggested that plant engineers had 
already given a great deal of attention in past decades to 
improvement in fabricating machines and in the decade of the 
war to wage incentives to labor, and that handling methods 
offered the most fertile field for exploitation. Likewise, changes 
in transportation forced more consideration of plant relocation; 
this naturally drew attention to the study of plant design and 
layout and, in turn, internal transport was drawn into the 
center of the industrial picture. Casual and incomplete study 
indicated that a large percentage of the labor cost of produc- 
tion really was incurred simply for the movement and handling 
of materials; superficial indications were that this might amount, 
on the average, to as much as 20 per cent? or more of the labor 
cost of manufacture and, in particular instances, to much more. 
The demand for a recognition of the movement aspect of pro- 
duction almost attained the position of a slogan. Interest in 
the reduction of material-handling cost extended beyond the 
single plant. Skids might diminish this expense within the 
factory; likewise, they could be used to make shipments from 
one plant to another and thus effect reductions in the handling 
cost of both plants. This gave the problem a physical dis- 
tributive aspect. But, whatever the complex of causes, it seems 
incontestable that the last decade of industrial history has de- 
veloped an intense appreciation of the magnitude of internal 
transportation costs and a realization of the vital connection 
between transportation and fabrication. 


Internal Transport and Plant Design 


The importance of the transportation factor in plant design 
and layout was suggested in the discussion of the latter sub- 
ject. The problem is that of determining the basic plan accord- 
ing to which production shall move through the plant. In 
reality, this involves locating the various operations or processes 
so as to reduce internal transport to a minimum. Whether 
machines are to be grouped together that are similar, or whether 
they shall be arranged in operation sequence, will affect the vol- 
ume of plant transportation. If machines can be arranged so that 
the product of one machine is deposited right in front of the 
next machine, trucking is. eliminated; the material may be said 
to move itself while the work is being done. When conveying 
equipment is integrated with the processing machines and 
assembly operations, the closest possible adjustment of move- 
ment to fabrication is obtained. Processing requires machine 
tools, personnel, and materials, and the location of processes 
requires a determination of the place relationship of these 





*Manufacturing Industries, September, 1926, p. 171. 

“Factory, August, 1925, hazarded the guess that three billions of 
the fourteen billion dollar labor bill of manufacturing industries might 
be so accounted for. 
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three factors. In most factories men and machines remajy 
stationary and materials flow past them. But occasions doubt. 
less exist where a simplification of the transportation problem 
results if the materials are stationary and the tools and meyp 
are moved to them. Progressive assembly is possible for auto. 
mobiles and railway equipment, but hardly for ships. 

It is beyond the scope of this discussion to consider how 
each of the multifarious types of material handling equipment 
may affect the plant layout and, conversely, how the plant de. 
sign may affect the efficiency of operation of these various 
devices. Let it suffice here, by way of illustration, to discuss 
the problem briefly as it arises in connection with standard 
gauge railroad tracks located within the plant. 


(1) It is common practice to move the goods received ag 
near as possible to the point of use or storage in the original 
vehicle; this reduces rehandling. Similarly, outbound shipments 
are loaded near the point of last storage or near the last manu. 
facturing process. On large plants this means several physica] 
shipping and receiving departments, in order to reduce handling 
and trucking. Accordingly, a network of railway tracks be- 
comes necessary; on very large plants, receiving, classification, 
departure, storage, and repair tracks give the appearance of 
a large railway terminal. Some industrial plants, indeed, pos- 
sess railway yards that would rival those of a city of 50,000 
to 100,000 population. Sufficient ground area must be provided 
for these tracks and for plant highways. The clearances of 
buildings must allow for the width of tracks; the floors must 
consider the height of freight car platforms; the track ap- 
proaches to the buildings must not require curves of extreme 
radius. The possible wastage of land required for industrial 
tracks occasions the inquiry whether many industries might 
better seek off-track locations and rely on motor trucks. It is 
contended that any track system of transportation is inflexible 
and forces the plant layout to conform to its necessities, and 
that the flexibility of the free wheel vehicle frees the plant 
design from subjection to this factor. 


(2) A separation of the track approaches to receiving and 
shipping departments or to the several shipping and receiving 
departments is often desirable. This is similar to the case of 
several industries served by a single track industry spur; the 
necessary switching for one department may occasion idle time 
for another department, through interference with operations. 
One method of reducing such interference is to provide main 
lead tracks, with separate spurs for each loading and unloading 
point. Another method establishes a cluster of spurs with 
island platforms at the end of the building, rather than a 
siding extending the length of the structure. The former 
method requires greater space between buildings; the latter 
needs a wider building to accommodate any considerable num- 
ber of spurs. The cluster system may require more locomotive 
movement in switching, but, if shipping and/or receiving are 
located at the end of the building, trucking to and from the 
cars is probably diminished. Shipping and receiving depart- 
ments often are served by a single siding without incohvenience 
to either. Switching operations may be confined to the evening 
hours or only one of these departments may require switching 
in the daytime and the other one may: be located to the rear. 
A network of tracks requires a considerable outlay for land; 
if the capital costs of land are high, it becomes a question of 
balancing increasing operating costs against the increased annual 
cost of capital. 


(8) Plants are occasionally encountered where the area is 
intersected by main line, high speed tracks of the trunk line 
carriers. Not far from Chicago is a plant whose area is inter- 
sected by the main line of a steam railroad and also by the 
high speed tracks of an electric line with a high frequency 
of service. The foundry is located on one side and the machine 
shop and assembly departments are on the other. Truck move- 
ments from foundry to machine shop must cross these tracks 
and the gates are lowered much of the time. Switching move- 
ments from one side to the other similarly require a crossing 
of both lines. The finished product, likewise, must move from 
the final assembly room across these same tracks to the ship- 
ping department. At another industrial plant the outbound cars 
from a busy loading platform, which is pulled three times daily, 
must move across a heavy traffic main line lead track to a 
classification yard before reaching the lead track to their own 
classification yard. The same is true of the empties which are 
spotted after the loads are pulled. A blocked crossing, of 
course, means increased idle time for numerous loading gangs 
and a wreck near the crossing might mean considerable delay 
to the shipments. In these cases there seems to be no alter- 
native except grade separations, assuming the existing layout 
is continued, and such changes would be expensive. 

(4) Railroad bottlenecks are sometimes encountered in the 
rail approaches to the plant or even within the plants them- 
selves. In a certain industrial district, the thrust of industrial 
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puildings close to the street boundary of the railway property 
contracts to two tracks the discharge between two busy indus- 
trial classification yards. Another large plant fronting Lake 
Michigan finds its area greatly contracted by a simultaneous 
indentation of the lake for dock purposes and an inward pro- 
jection of low grade residence property. Through this narrow 
strip must pass the busy railroad connections between the two 
sections of the plant. 

(5) A plant is found now and then in which the layout seems 
A certain 
industrial plant whose heaviest inbound movement consists of 
grain has, in general, an east-west trend to its layout. The 
elevators are near the eastern end of the plant, at which point 
most of the inbound rail traffic enters the plant. Yet the track 
arrangements are such that these cars must be hauled from the 
plant entrance near the elevators, some 4,000 feet to the west 
end of the plant, and then hauled back again for spotting. 
Furthermore, because of the fact that some of the elevator 
tracks are closed end spurs, empties must be removed before 
loads can be spotted. To spot the grain under the elevators 
requires, all told, some ten moves of about 2,500 feet each, plus 
the inbound haul of about four-fifths of a mile and the dis- 
tribution of the empties. 

(6) Interference between different transportation agencies 
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is to be avoided, if possible without too great capital outlays. 
Standard gauge rail tracks may cross each other at a grade 
and narrow gauge industrial tracks operating between buildings 
may cross the standard gauge tracks at a grade; some inter- 
ference is probable. Similarly, on-plant highways cross the 
railway tracks and fleets of trucks and tractors may be kept 
idle at such crossings. 

(7) Seale location is important for industries receiving or 
shipping large quantities of bulk materials, such as coal, grain, 
stone, or liquids hauled in tank cars. If the scale is so located 
that the cars can be weighed as the engine moves toward the 
spotting plant, or weighed light as they are hauled from the 
plant, extra switching moves are avoided. But, if extra move- 
ments are required for commercial weighing, both to establish 
the loaded weight and the light weight, the switching bills will 
be considerably larger. A somewhat similar problem is in- 
volved in moving cars to finish loading or unloading. If this 
is a frequent occurrence, it raises a question concerning the 
existing locations of the shipping or receiving departments. 
The outlays may be justified, because a change might require 
greater costs; but consideration should be given to the sub- 
stitution of some form of conveyor. 

The next article will further discuss internal transportation 
economies and shipping containers and packing methods. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo market has remained stationary the last few 
days, rates having maintained their previously reported position 
without any definite trend either up or down. There is at 
present little prospect.of any upward movement, but a drop 
in rates is not probable, inasmuch as the number of open vessels 
seeking business from this side is small. The bulk of the grain 
business being done is on a berth basis, but freight brokers’ 
reviews predict that if the volume increases there will be a 
drift toward the cargo market. 

Cargo rates remained at 12 cents from the Gulf and 9% 
cents from Montreal to Rotterdam-Antwerp for September load- 
ing, but owners are likely to want increased rates for October 
loading. Whether the condition of the market will warrant a 
ohe-cent rise or only one-half cent is problematical. 

Recent fixtures reported include six from Montreal and one 
from the Gulf. All except two of these went to the United 
Kingdom. 

A small Dutch steamer accepted a sugar cargo from Cuba 
to United Kingdom-Continent at 14s 6d for end August loading 
and a 7,000-ton steamer was fixed at $5 from Cuba to Shanghai 
for September. Further business from Cuba to United Kingdom 
Continent for steamers of 4,000 to 7,500 tons can probably be 
secured at 14s 6d for September. 

In the lumber division an improvement in the River Plate- 
homeward market is noted and increased interest by owners 
in this direction has resulted. Charterers’ ideas on further 
business for September-October are reported to be on a $14 
basis. A medium-sized, British steamer was fixed at $15, Gulf 
to Rosario and Santa Fe and a slightly larger British steamer 
at $14.50 to Rosario, both for September. 

There was no activity in the coal market, but there is 
business to be had for Santos, middle October, and a steamer 
can be placed to Montevideo for the first half of October at 
about $3.15. Charterers’ ideas for west Italy are about $1.80 
~ en and to the Adriatic $2.05 to $2.15 for September-October 
oading. 

Dullness prevails in the other divisions of the market. 

The slump in grain movements from the head of the lakes 
to Montreal and Quebec was responsible in large measure for 
the action of the Canada Steamship Lines in deferring the 
regular quarterly dividend on the 6 per cent preference stock 
in the desire to maintain their credit position, according to a 
Statement issued by the company following a meeting of the 
board of directors. The statement said in part: 


A substantial part of this company’s revenue is derived from 
the movement of grain from the head of the Lakes to Montreal and 
Quebec, and this traffic, which was much below normal last fall, 
has been considerably less during the present season to date. No 
Immediate prospects of improvement in this branch of the company’s 
activities are indicated. 


The operations and personnel of the weighing and inspec- 


tion bureau of the United States Intercoastal Conference have 
been radically curtailed by order of Thomas G. Widmier, Pacific 
coast manager, under instructions from the conference. Offi- 
ces of the bureau at Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle have 
been closed and the only physical inspection of cargo which 
will be done at these ports as well as at San Francisco will 
be through traveling inspections by F. A. Miller, Pacific coast 
chief inspector. He will make occasional inspections of the 
more important shipments at all ports. 

The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association will hold a con- 
vention at Wilmington, N. C., October 7 to 10, which a large 
number of delegates from New York and other eastern cities 
are expected to attend. 

Effective with the sailing of the S. S. Colombia on August 
30, the Panama Mail Steamship Company will inaugurate a 
direct service between New York and Puntarenas, Costa Rica, 
eliminating the transshipment of freight at Cristobal, C. Z., as 
at present. The service will be maintained with fortnightly 
departures from New York on alternate Saturdays, arriving at 
— on the thirteenth morning after sailing from New 
York. 

Harry Brown, vice-president of the Interocean Steamship 
Corporation, has announced that the Interocean company has 
been appointed agents at Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
for the United States Lines, Inc., effective September 1. This 
appointment has been made, the announcement stated, with a 
view to stimulating interest in the United States Lines on the 
part of shippers of all Pacific coast cargo moving via intercoastal 
lines or by rail to New York and from there across the Atlantic 
to Europe. 

Roosevelt Lumber Tie-up 


Two officials of the Roosevelt steamship interests have been 
made directors in a Panama logging undertaking which, accord- 
ing to information from Baltimore shipping officials, is to handle 
shipments of hardwood to Baltimore at a rate of approximately 
1,000,000 feet of rough timber monthly. The initial shipment of 
1,000 tons is aboard the Roosevelt Line freighter, West Loquas- 
suck. 

The announcement of the election of Kermit Roosevelt, 
president of the Roosevelt Line and a director of the Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Company, to the chairmanship of the Deep Bay 
Lumber Company’s board of directors was made known by C. 
E. Peck, president. At the same time it was stated that John 
M. Franklin, another Roosevelt Line official and executive vice 
president of the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, had been 
made a director of the $300,000 private corporation formed a 
year ago to operate the largest hard wood logging concession in 
Panama. It was on February 1 that Mr. Roosevelt became con- 
nected with the company, it was disclosed. 

It is pointed out that, in view of the recent announcement 
that the Roosevelt Line contemplated control of the I. M. M., 
this would seem to link to the Baltimore plans for a worldwide 
ocean freight service tied to other financial and other interests 
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through the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, formed to 
operate direct passenger, mail, and freight service between 
Baltimore and Hamburg starting next spring under a mail con- 
tract awarded to the Roosevelt Steamship Company. 

On the board of the new company headed by Donald Sym- 
ington, president of the Baltimore Trust Company, are George 
M. Shriver, senior vice-president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and several officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
addition to representatives of the Roosevelt Line, 

According to Mr. Peck, Mr. Roosevelt became interested in 
the Deep Bay Lumber Company, which was formed last April to 
cut and ship hard woods of the mahogany family to Baltimore, 
when he waa asked to quote rates from Panama to Maryland, 
The Roosevelt Line runs two ships a month from Panama and 
they formerly passed within forty miles of the Deep Bay 250 
miles from Panama City. The tract running for 40 miles along 
the shore Hine assures the company a twenty-year supply with 
cutting at the rate of more than 20,000,000 feet a year. 

Semi-monthly service from Tampa to every port on the 
island of Porto Rico by steamers of the Waterman Line, effec- 
tive about September 6 with the sailing of the freighter Lake 
Fairport, has been announced by the Lykes Brothers Steamship 
Company, Tampa agent for the line. The service has previ- 
ously been on a monthly schedule. 

United Dry Docks, Inc,, and the Todd Shipyards Corpora- 
tion simultaneously announced increases In drydocking rates 
to become effective October 1. The new rates will be 8 cents 
a gross ton for the first day of 24 hours and 8 cents for each 
suceeding day. Vessels of from 16,000 to 25,000 gross tons will 
continue to pay the present rate of 12 cents a ton for the first 
day and 10 cents a gross ton for each suceeding day. The new 
rates are lower than those charged in any other American port, 
it is stated, 

Public hearings on the joint application of the Department 
of Docks of the City of New York and the Board of Commerce 
and Navigation of the State of New Jersey for approval of plans 
for modification of the plerhead and bulkhead lines on both 
sides of the Hudson River will be held September 29 at the 
Army Building, New York, the New York Harbor Line Board 
announced, If the application is granted it will permit the 
construction of 1,000-foot piers to acommodate the new super 
liners, 


WILSON LINE CASE DECIDED 

A suit brought by numerous cargo owners against Eller- 
man’s Wilson Line, Ltd., involving about $1,500,000, has been 
won by the Wilson Line in a decision of importance to ship- 
owners handed down by Judge Coleman, in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of New York. The 
suit concerned the Galileo, which left New York in August, 1926, 
for England with a full cargo, Shortly after leaving New York 
she returned with a fire in some bunker coal, The vessel was 
eventually flooded and sank at Weehawken Flats, the vessel 
and cargo becoming a total loss. Suit was instituted by the 
cargo Owners on the theory, among others, that it was unsafe 
for a vessel to carry coal in a compartment any part of which 
was formed by the use of a wooden bulkhead. 

Had the Hbelants succeeded in this contention the result 
would have been very far reaching and disastrous to all coal- 
burning vessels, it was contended, as it would mean that a 
great majority of the coal-burning vessels in use would have 
been condemned as unseaworthy. 

The decision of the court was in favor of the respondents 
and dismissed the libel brought by the cargo owners. Judge 
Coleman upheld the contentions of the respondents on most 
points and said in conclusion: 


Finally libelants contend that in the bills of lading respondent 
waived the protection of the fire statute. There are no provisions 
in the bills of lading that tend to indicate such an intention, but 
if there were they would be completely negatived by one of the 
following clauses, either of which appears in each bill of lading: 

It is also mutually agreed that this shipment is subject to all 
the terms and provisions of, and all the exemptions from Hability, 
contained in the act of Congress of the United States, approved on 
the thirteenth day of February, 1898, and entitled an Act relating 
to the navigation of vessels, etc., and to sections 4281 and 4287, each 
inclusive of the United States statutes, 

This shipment is subject to the provisions of sections 4281-4286, 
inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Decree for respondent. 


WORLD SHIPPING SITUATION 


Increase in active privately owned American seagoing ton- 
nage, further gain in motor-ship construction, recession in ocean 
freights and an increase in idle tonnage are principal events 
pointed to by the transportation division of the Department of 
Commerce in a semi-annual review of economic trends in the 
shipping industry. 

“Returns for idle tonnage,” it is stated, “reveal a world- 
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wide decline in the activity of shipping, there being at the 
middle of this year 2,055,000 gross tons more idle tonnage {py 
the principal maritime countries of the world than at the middle 
of 1929-—an increase of 60 per cent, 

“The total for the United States was less by 280,000 tong 
than in 1929, but this was the result largely of the disposa) 
of Shipping Board vessels for dismantling, as privately owned 
American tonnage increased during the same period. Creat 
Britain, with its preponderance of the world’s shipping, naturally 
laid up the most tonnage, its increase amounting to 825,000 
tons, or 145 per cent, Another feature of these returns, worthy 
of special note, is the substantial amount of German tonnage 
laid up for the first time since the war, The available figures 


cover only Hamburg, but these show a total of 214,000 gross 
tons, 
Ocean Freight Rates 
“The lack of balance between ships and cargoes Is eyi. 


denced rather strikingly in the depression in freights. Full. 
cargo rates, which are more or less indicative of the market 
in general, again have deciined to new low levels. The index 
numbers of these rates compiled by the transportation division, 
based on six representative commodities over 12 leading trade 
routes, stood at 85 for the first quarter of this year, as con. 
trasted with 102 for the corresponding quarter of 1929, and at 
83 for the second quarter of this year as compared with 98 for 
the corresponding quarter of 1929. Previously the lowest figure 
reached in the post-war years was 89 for the second quarter of 
1926. 

“The following graph (omitted) and the accompanying table 
of index numbers trace the fluctuations in full-cargo rates since 
the beginning of 1923. With them there is also a table of the 
actual high and low charter rates on which the index numbers 
for the first and second quarters of 1930 are based. 


QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF FULL-CARGO 
RATHS, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1930 


FREIGHT 
[Based on the average of rates for 1911-1918 as 100] 


Quarterly period 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


January-March ...... 110 111 103 94 112 98 102 85 
BOTUNATURG socccvcrece 109 110 96 80 107 0% 98 &3 
July-September ......104 102 oS 101 104 97 95 
October-December .,.107 102 99 124 108 105 94 


ON REPRESENTATIVE TRADE 


FULL-CARGO FREIGHT RATES 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1930 


ROUTES, 


Kirst Second 

quarter, 19380 quarter, 1930 

Commodity and route High Low High Low 

Coal: 8, d, s. 4. & «& s. d., 

United Kingdom to River Plate... 19 0 1 6 1S 3 is 3 

United Kingdom to Genoa,........ NY 0 6 4% 7 6 6 0 

United Kingdom to Port Said..... 8 6 7 6 8 0 7 6 

United States to River Plate...... 16 6 12 64% 15 6 13 3 

Wheat: 

River Plate to United Kingdom 

I rrrerrerr rr reer 17 6 9 6 17 6 7 6 
United States (Atlantic) to United 

OT errr rere eee 2 6 1 6 2 3 1 6 

Australia to United Kingdom..... 27 6 20 0 26 3 23 (0 


Lumber: 
United States (Gulf) to River Plate, 145 0 140 0 145 0 137 6 


United States (Gulf) to United 
Kingdom or Continent.......... 107 6 107 6 100 0 100 0 
Rice: Burma to United Kingdom or 
RING on €0n0e86e0Nusee 460000004 24 0 16 9 18 6 17 0 
Sugar: Java to United Kingdom o1 
Pr ce rere ee (*) (*) (*) (*) 


Nitrate: Chile to United Kingdom or 
se rere rrr ree Terre 19 0 12 0 18 0 16 «0 


*No record of fixtures found. 


Supply of Ships 


“There were 211,000 gross tons, or 7144 per cent, more ship- 
ping under construction throughout the world on June 80 this 
year than a year earlier. The largest gain was in the United 
States, where the amount of work in hand was more than 
double. This gain is attributable to the stimulus of the mer 
chant marine act of 1928, which liberalized the government 
construction-loan facilities and provided a comprehensive 
schedule of higher rates for the carriage of ocean mails to 
foreign countries by American ships. 

“Motor ships have continued to gain in favor with ship- 
owners, and at the middle of this year there were 488,000 gross 
tons more of this type of shipping under construction than at 
the middle of 1929. Of the total steam and motor shipping 
being built, motor ships represented 63 per cent, as compared 
with 50 per cent in 1929. 

“The world’s tonnage supply is larger again this year. At 
the end of June there were in existence 64,441,000 gross tons 
of steel and iron steam and motor vessels. This figure exceeds 
that of a year ago by 1,641,000 tons, or more than 2% per cent. 
Norway's fleet increased the most—by 449,000 tons, or over 14 
per cent; tankers accounted for as much as 278,000 tons. 

“An exception to this general increase occurred in the case 
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of the United States, where there were 378,000 tons (3% per 
cent) less shipping on the register than in 1929. It is not to 
pe assumed from this, however, that there was less privately 
owned American seagoing tonnage active, On the contrary, this 
class of tonnage was greater by 158,000 tons than a year ago.” 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 
(Panama Canal Record) 

During the month of July, 1930, 488 commercial vessels 
and 10 small launches transited the canal. Tolls on the com- 
mercial vessels aggregated $2,180,511.82 and on the launches 
$64.95, or a total tolls collection of $2,180,576.77. 

The daily average of commercial vessels was 15.74 and 
the average tolls collection was $70,841.19, as compared with 
15.93 and $70,033.15 for the previous month, and an average of 
17 transits and $72,889.75 for July, 1929. The average amount 
of tolls paid by each of the commercial transits was $4,468.23, 
as compared with $4.395.39 for the month of June, 1930. 

As compared with the first seven months of the calendar 
year 1929, the corresponding period this year has had 284 fewer 
transits and $594,831.48 less tolls. 

The 488 transits in July this year are fewer by 39, or 7.4 
per cent, than the 627 transits in the corresponding month a 
year ago, while the net- tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, 
aggregating 2,438,895 tons, is less by 29,385 tons, or 1.2 per 
cent, than the total of 2,468,280 tons in July, 1929. The cargo 
tonnage of 2,402,047 tons for July, 1980, shows a decline of 
196,115 tons, or 7.5 per cent, from the total of 2,598,162 tons 
passing through the canal in July, 1929. 

During the month of July, 1930, 120 tank ships transited 
the canal with an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal meas- 
urement, of 656,757, on which tolls of $588,395.10 were paid. 
Cargo amounted to 688,237 tons, which included 681,987 tons 
of mineral oil and 6,300 tons of cocoanut oil. In point of net 
tonnage, tanker traffic increased 12.1 per cent, as compared 
with the same traffic for the corresponding month a year ago, 
while cargo tonnage increased 42.7 per cent. 

Tanker traffic comprised 24.6 per cent of the total com- 
mercial transits through the canal during the month; made up 
26.9 per cent of the total Panama Canal net tonnage; were the 
source of 27 per cent of the tolls collected, and carried 28.7 
per cent of the total cargo in transit through the canal. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, there were 
6,185 transits of the Panama Canal by commercial vessels, 
including 19 of foreign naval vessels paying tolls on the basis 
of displacement tonnage, and 6,166 of merchant vessels, yachts, 
etc. Fifty-three and three-tenths per cent of the 6,166 com- 
mercial transits on which tolls were levied on net tonnage 
were by vessels of from 4,000 to 6,000 net tons, Panama Canal 
measurement, 5.8 per cent by vessels under 1,000 net tons, and 
5.6 per cent by vessels over 8,000 net tons; the latter included 
102 transits by vessels of over 10,000 net tons, as compared 
with 86 such transits during the fiscal year 1929. The average 
tonnage of all transits was 4,862 net tons, as compared with 
4,666 net tons for the preceding fiscal year, an increase of 196 
tons, or 4.2 per cent. 

Vessels of Italian registry averaged the highest net ton- 
nage, 6,501, with those of Danzig second, 6,150 net tons, and 
British ships third, averaging 5,244 net tons. The lowest re- 
corded average by nationality was for Nicaragua, one transit 
of a vessel of 140 tons, the next lowest 176 net tons for 74 
transits of Colombian vessels, the third, 331 for two transits 
of a Costa Rican vessel. 

The German liner Columbus of 20,079 net tons, Panama 
Canal measurement, was the largest commercial vessel transit- 
ing during the year. 


BILL OF LADING EXTRACT RULING 


As a result of a conference held with the Commissioner of 
Customs in Washington, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York announced that the new regulations prohibiting collectors 
of customs from carrying extracts from bills of lading will not 
be enforced. 

This Treasury decision, which was made effective only a 
short time ago, is said to have created havoc at New York 
and other ports by preventing customary procedure in con- 
nection with importations of merchandise which the importer 
desired to divide and make a separate entry of each group. 

Under the agreement reached at Washington the collector 
of customs will retain the bill of lading, -but consignees will 
be permitted to issue “extracts” of the bill of lading in proper 
form, which the collector of customs will recognize in con- 
nection with the different entries. 

Appreciation was expressed to the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms for the satisfactory arrangement that had been provided 
the relieve the serious situation which developed as a result 
of the Treasury decision in question. 
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As soon as this agreement was reached, the collector of 
customs at New York was instructed by the Commissioner of 
Customs to suspend the operation of that part of T. D. 44189 
prohibiting certification of extracts of bills of lading, and to 
restore the procedure previously in effect, until the new plan 
can be made operative. 

The conference at Washington was attended by Benjamin 
Levett, representing the Merchants’ Association of New York; 
Carl Stern, representing the National Council of American Im- 
porters and Traders, and representatives of the Transatlantic 
Steamship Conference and the American Express Co. 





OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 


Redwood Line, Inc., with Munson Steamship Line: Agreement 
for through movement of shipments of all commodities from Pacific 
Coast terminal ports of Redwood Line to ports of the West Indies 
served by the unson Steamship Line, with transhipment at New 
Orleans. On commodities shown in Pacific Coast-Gulf-West Indies 
Kastbound Minimum Rate List No. 3 moving to ports listed therein 
through rates and divisions are to be as set forth in that tariff. On 
commodities not specified therein moving to ports covered by the 
tariff and on all shipments to ports other than those named in the rate 
list through rates and divisions are to be as agreed upon from time 
to time by the participating carriers. 

Cancellation of agreement between Redwood Line, Inc., with 
Gulf-Caribbean Steamship Line, Inc.: The agreement cancelled covers 
through shipments from United States Pacific Coast ports to Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia and Dutch West Indies, with transhipment at Hous- 
ton or New Orleans, and was approved by the board March 13, 1930. 
Its cancellation is requested because of discontinuance of the service 
of the Gulf-Caribbean Steamship Line. 


FLEET HEAD DEAD 


John R. Gordon, president of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
died in Washington August 26. Chairman O’Connor, of the 
Shipping Board, issued the following statement: 


Officials of the Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation 
were profoundly shocked to learn of the death of Mr. John R. Gordon, 
president of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, which occurred in this 
city early today. Mr. Gordon assumed office on December 18, 1929, 
und in the discharge of his duties has earned the wholehearted re- 
spect and admiration of his official associates. Possessed of wide 
practical experience in the operation of merchant ships, and imbued 
with an ambition to strengthen our commercial position at sea, he 
brought to his work the knowledge of an expert and the zeal of an 
enthusiast. These qualities, in combination with his personal probity 
and uprightness, made him an exceptionally valuable man for the 
difficult position he was called upon to fill. His loss is a serious one, 
not only to his friends and official colleagues, but also to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 





LOAD LINE AGREEMENT 


President Hoover has received from H. B. Walker, presi- 
dent of the American Steamship Owners’ Association, who 
acted as chairman of the American delegation to the recent in- 
ternational load line convention at London, the text of the con- 
vention which will be made public shortly. The convention 
provides for establishment of load lines on vessels to the end 
that they will not be overloaded. 


OCEAN MAIL AND SUPER-SHIPS 


Commissioner Plummer, vice-chairman of the Shipping 
Board, favors payment of ocean mail compensation to American 
flag operators in the north Atlantic in sufficient amounts to 
enable them to build fast super-liners to compete with the pas- 
senger liners foreign-flag owners have been putting in that 
service. The Jones-White merchant marine act of 1928, provid- 
ing for an ocean mail subsidy, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioner, should be adapted to the situation that has now developed 
by reason of the faster ships being put in the north Atlantic 
service. The present law does not permit of sufficiently large 
payments for the transportation of the mails in the fast super- 
ships, according to the commissioner. 


LOANS FOR TANKERS 


Contracts covering loans authorized on May 14, in favor 
of the Motor Tankship Corporation, to be used in constructing 
five motor tankers, have been signed by Chairman O’Connor, 
of the Shipping Board, and officials of the Motor Tankship 
Corporation, and the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
in whose shipyard at Chester, 'Pa., the vessels will be built. 

The loans, amounting to $1,265,625 for each tanker, rep- 
resent three-fourths of the total construction cost. Interest 
will be paid semi-annually and the principal annually over a 
period of 20 years. The size of each tanker is approximately 
9,000 gross tons. Plans have been approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Shipping Board’s committee on construc- 
tion loans. When completed the five tankers will be chartered 
to the Sun Oil Company. 

This is the second series of loans made by the Shipping 
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Board to the Motor Tankship Corporation for tanker construc- 
tion. Last September loans were authorized for five motor 
tankers of approximately 13,450 deadweight tons each. These 
were also to be built by the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company of Chester, and it is understood that four have already 
been completed. Loans authorized on the first group amounted 
to $1,260,937 a vessel. 


SALE OF 45 BROADWAY 

At the opening of bids for purchase of the government- 
owned office building and real estate at 45 Broadway, New 
York, August 26, an offer was received on behalf of James J. 
Clifford, of Philadelphia, from Henry L. Farley, of Philadelphia, 
to purchase the property for the sum of $2,510,000. The offer 
was submitted in response to advertisements for bids pub- 
lished on behalf of the Shipping Board several weeks ago. 
It was referred by the board to the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
for analysis and report. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP EARNINGS 

Disclosnig that, despite general business conditions, gross 
operating earnings of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany have virtually maintained the level of the peak year 1929, 
the semi-annual statement covering operations of the company 
for the first six months of 1930 has been mailed to stockholders 
by President Roger D. Lapham. For the first six months of 
this year operating earnings totaled $6,046,394, against $6,163,- 
143 in the like period of 1929. Net earnings were $163,428 after 
operating expenses, depreciation and other charges, but before 
provision for federal taxes, as against $278,348 in the first half 
of 1929. 


IMPROVED STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Reducing the time between the Pacific coast and Calcutta 
from 41 days to 35 days, the Kerr Line is further improving 
its express service to the Philippines, Straits Settlements, and 
India, effective with the sailing of the M. S. Silverhazel in 
October. This brings Rangoon and Calcutta both six days 
nearer to the Pacific coast and is brought about by the elimina- 
tion of Colombo as a port of call. Rangoon will be reached 
in 31 days from San Francisco and Calcutta in 35 days, whereas, 
the time to Manila and to Singapore will be 20 and 26 days, 
respectively. 





BRITISH RAILWAY RECEIPTS DECREASE 

Aggregate receipts of the four main groups of British rail- 
roads in the first 31 weeks of 1930 decreased by $22,663,293 from 
receipts in the corresponding period of 1929, according to a 
report from the London Consulate-General made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

This heavy loss was distributed under all three sections of 
traffic, as follows: Passenger traffic, a loss of $6,788,768; mer- 
chandise freight, $9,855,150; coal and coke freight, $6,019,375. 
Of the aggregate decline, the London Midland and Scottish sys- 
tem accounted for $11,183,217, or nearly 50 per cent; the London 
and North Eastern for $6,564,909; the Great Western for $3,820,- 
204, and the Southern for $1,094,963. 

In consequence of this fall in revenue, caused by the de- 
pressed state of trade in general, the London Midland and 
Scottish system recently was forced to dismiss several hundred 
employes from its staff of engineers and from its carriage and 
wagon departments, according to British trade reports. The 
London North Eastern is following the same course, spreading 
the reductions, as far as possible, over the whole system. 


AIR MAIL BIDS 


Three bids for air mail contracts on two new transconti- 
nental air routes have been opened by W. Irving Glover, Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General in charge of air mail service. On the 
route from New York to Los Angeles, the Western Air Express 
and the Transcontinental Air Transport submitted a joint bid 
of 97% per cent of the maximum rates, and the United Aviation 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., submitted a bid of 64 per cent 
of the maximum rates. On the route from Atlanta to Los An- 
geles, the Robertson Aircraft Corporation of St. Louis and 
the Southwest Air Fast Express submitted a joint bid of 100 
per cent of the maximum rates. 

The bids were invited under the provisions of section 4 
of the Watres act. That section authorizes the Postmaster- 
General to award contracts at a maximum rate of $1.25 a mile 
and also, under certain conditions, at a rate not to exceed 40 
cents a mile; in both cases, one cubic foot of space to be the 
equivalent of nine pounds of mail. 

“The 40-cent provision is applicable where the poundage 
does not exceed 225 pounds,” said the department. “It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that during the life of the contract to be 
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awarded the poundage over the route will exceed 225 pounds 
If this should be the case, there is no way of paying the cop. 
tractor any higher rate than 40 cents a mile unless some pro. 
vision is made so that in the event this increase in poundage 
should occur there can be some way of paying him under the 
$1.25 provision. Therefore, the advertisement was so worded 
as to set up under the $1.25 provision certain brackets 0, 
space units, and setting up opposite the appropriate space unit 
the maximum rate which the department would pay for the 
same. For instance, the lowest bracket runs from 226 pounds 
to 423 pounds and the maximum base rate for that unit igs 75 
cents a mile. It is also provided that when this provision js 
placed in effect full variables as set forth in the advertisement 
will be added to the base rate. An example of how this arrange. 
ment would work out is given below: 


; A bid is received on the form prescribed by the department read. 
ing as follows: “At 90 per cent of the maximum rates per mile set 
out in the advertisement.”” The award of contract is made at 90 per 
cent of the 40 cent provision and, therefore, the contractor receives 
36 cents a mile just as long as the poundage carried on the scheduled 
trips does not exceed 225 pounds. When the poundage increases to 
the point where it exceeds 225 pounds, the department applies the 
bid of the contractor against the lowest base rate set out: in the 
advertisement, which is 90 per cent of the 75 cent maximum base 
rate, plus full variables, and this procedure would be followed as 
the poundage continued to increase over the line. 


The first route for which bids were opened will run from 
New York City, via Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., Columbus, 
O., Indianapolis, Ind., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., Amarillo, 
Tex. (or from St. Louis via Tulsa to Amarillo, either or both 
routes), and Albuquerque, N. M., to Los Angeles, Calif., and 
return, a distance, one way, of approximately 2,559 miles. 

The second route will run from Atlanta, Ga., via Birming. 
ham, Ala., Dallas, Fort Worth and El Paso, Tex., and via such 
points in New Mexico and Arizona as may be designated to 
— Angeles, Calif., and return, a distance one way of 2,008 
miles. 

“Tt has been the contention of Postmaster-General Brown 
that the carrying of passengers in the air should receive every 
encouragement possible on the part of the government,” said 
the department. “With this end in view, there is a preference 
clause in the advertisements for these two routes providing 
that the department may award the contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder who has owned and operated an air trans- 
portation service on a fixed daily schedule over a distance of 
not less than 250 miles and for a period of not less than six 
months prior to the advertisement for bids. 

“Provisions carried in the advertisement on which bids 
were opened indicate the great progress that has been made 
in recent years in air transportation. Planes operating over 
either route will be required to be equipped with two-way radio. 
The schedule to be operated may require an average flying 
speed of at least 100 miles an hour. The department realizes 
that in some instances, due to weather conditions, etc., it may 
be impracticable to maintain such an average. But under favor- 
able conditions, even better time may be possible. 

“Contracts will be in effect for four (4) years and may be 
subject to the issuance of a route certificate after two years 
of satisfactory operation.” 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 8-14, inclusive, was 438,710, as compared with 447,221 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was re- 
ported. The surplus was made up as follows: 

Box, 182,575; ventilated box, 4,808; auto and furniture, 37,974; total 
box, 225,357; flat, 14,214; gondola, 81,475; hopper, 76,980; total coal, 
158,455; coke, 631; S. D. stock, 21,802; D. D. stock, 3,620; refrigerator, 
13,184; tank, 520; miscellaneous, 927. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 31,000 box, 900 auto and 
furniture, 100 flat, 250 S. D. stock, 750 refrigerator and 25 mis- 
cellaneous cars. 


Cc. & N. W. ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 

A new 600 horsepower oil-electric locomotive will be placed 
into steady service by the Chicago & North Western Railway 
this week after a few tests and trial runs have been completed. 
It will be used temporarily at the Grand Avenue freight house, 
but will go into service in the Merchandise Mart and Michigan 
Avenue districts as soon as the North Western’s new downtown 
freight house underneath the Mart, now under construction, is 
completed. 


_ The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Aviation News 


NORTHWEST-CHICAGO AIR SERVICE 


Through all-plane service between the Pacific northwest 


} and Chicago, on a 24-hour schedule, was begun by Varney Air 
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/ Lines, recently purchased by United Aircraft and Boeing Air 


Transport, also owned by United Aircraft, August 25. That gives 
the first direct service between the northwest and Chicago 
under a single control. 

Planes of Varney lines fly from Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land to Salt Lake City, where connection is made with the 
San Francisco-Chicago service of Boeing. Four-passenger mail 
planes are used between Seattle and Salt Lake City and at the 





One of the tri-motor transports used by Boeing Air Transport, 
which this week began a through service between Chicago and 


the Pacific Northwest, in connection with Varney Air Lines. 


latter point the passengers are transferred to the large twelve- 
passenger Boeing planes, which were placed in service along 
the entire length of the Chicago-San Francisco route this sum- 
mer. The schedule gives a 24-hour trip between Seattle and 
Chicago and a 22-hour trip between Tacoma and Chicago. 

The Boeing system inaugurated an overnight passenger 
service between Seattle and San Diego last week, planes now 
leaving Seattle at 7 p. m. and arriving at San Diego at 8:10 
the following morning. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION PROGRESS 


Air transport organizations, depended on by business for 
fast transportation sérvice, cannot help but become an indis- 
Ppensable factor in the general transportation scheme of the 
country, according to the opinion of Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
ance Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, as set forth in 
a report made by him to President Hoover. The report was 
made public at the White House. 

“In compliance with your request for a report on the prog- 
Tess of the commercial aviation industry in the United States 
during the last eighteen months. I respectfully submit the 
following,” said Mr. Young. “The industry may be divided into 
three categories: (1) Scheduled air transportation; (2) manu- 
facturing; (3) private ownership and operation. 

“About eighteen months ago, 35 companies were operating 
59 different scheduled air lines over the airways, and were 
flying a total of 69,000 miles every 24 hours, in the United 
States, and into Canada, Mexico and Central America. 

“At the present time there are 45 such companies variously 
engaged in the transportation of mail, passengers and express, 
flying approximately 120,000 miles per day in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Central and South America. 
These 45 carriers operate 137 mail, passenger and express 
Toutes, both domestic and foreign. 

“Of the 6,786 licensed airplanes in the United States today, 










about 650 are employed in scheduled air transportation. It is 
estimated that of the remainder, approximately 20 per cent 
are used for pleasure flying and 80 per cent for miscellaneous 
commercial activities, such as student instruction, aerial sight- 
seeing, crop dusting, aerial photography and experimental flying. 

“When the provisions of the Watres air mail act are given 
full force and effect, this legislation will have two outstanding 
features, stimulating in character, which should result to both 
the industry and the public. 

“First, air mail will be extended to various parts of the 
country now being served, by the utilization of existing air 
passenger transport lines. 

“Second, it will assist materially in the establishment of 
a more comprehensive passenger service throughout the na- 
tion by placing present air mail carriers in the passenger trans- 
portation business. 

“These two features should contribute to the building up 
of the passenger air transport industry to the point where 
there should be no question about the completeness and fitness 
of service available for any proper demand that may arise. 

“Day after day, air transportation is becoming more firmly 
established in industry and commerce and these agencies are 
depending upon it to a greater extent than is realized. While 
the economics of air transportation are yet to be adjusted, the 
fact remains that the air transport organizations, which are 
rendering a service clearly advantageous in time over other 
means of travel or which advantageously augment surface 
transportation, cannot help but become an indispensable factor 
in the general transportation scheme of the country. 


Manufacturing of Planes 


“About two years ago a substantial portion of the large 
number of manufacturers of aircraft were made up of small 
local companies. Undoubtedly, they were hastily formed for 
the purpose of supplying a demand for conventional type air- 
craft which then seemed apparent. Presumably, they gave 
secondary thought to the economic phase of design, production 
and distribution, which, together with the slight preparations 
and limited financial background, made it obvious that they 
would not weather any unfavorable change in conditions or 
circumstances. 

“This is proving to be the case, but it is resulting in the 
manufacturing phase of the industry contracting itself into a 
smaller but highly specialized group, surrounded by the very 
best engineering, production and marketing personnel that is 
obtainable today. 

“Last year, approximately 6,000 planes were produced, of 
which about 650 were military, while reports for the first six 
months of 1930 show 1,325 aircraft were manufactured for civil 
use and 359 for military purposes. 

“This reduced production by no means indicates the capacity 
of the industry at the present time. By bringing back into 
action the qualified personnel it was forced to release due to 
the decrease in business, the industry could produce annually 
more than 7,000 planes without difficulty, and this capacity 
could, of course, be progressively increased. 

“At present, the manufacturers are paying strict attention 
to the needs and desires of an intelligent and discriminating 
aircraft market. They are making every effort to design and 
produce aircraft which their experience and studies have indi- 
cated are required by such a market. At the same time they 
are projecting plans on new developments, new designs and 
new features in an effort to keep in the van of public desire. 

“While commercial type aircraft has been in existence since 
the war, the greatest progress in design and construction has 
been made within the last four years. This progress, the result 
of a large investment in engineering data and experience gained 
in manufacturing and production, represents the very foundation 
from which our future commercial aircraft must come. Obvi- 
ously, in four years, such a foundation could not be laid and 
prove profitable. Therefore, it needs to be preserved and 
encouraged if the full value of air transportation is to be 
realized. ‘ 

Government Aid 


“The assistance rendered by the federal government through 
the Department of Commerce to the development of civil and 
commercial aeronautics has been substantially responsible for 
the present stage of aeronautic development. In the past four 
years, approximately $8,500,000 have been expended in con- 
structing airways throughout the country for the safety and 
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reliability of air transportation of all types. This represents 
capital investment as distinguished from maintenance costs. 
The latter now totals some $5,000,000 annually and will increase 
in proportion to the further extension of the airways system. 

“The federal airways system is being developed in accord- 
ance with well defined plans and in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the interdepartmental committee on civil airways. 
When completed, the system will contemplate 25,000 miles of 
lighted airways. This federal assistance can be likened unto 
the aids to shipping which the government, through the De- 
partment of Commerce, has fostered for more than 100 years. 

“Three transcontinental routes are included in the pro- 
gram: One, between New York and San Francisco, is in op- 
eration on day and night schedules; another, between New 
York and Los Angeles, is under construction; and the third, 
between New York and San Diego, and known as the Southern 
Transcontinental Airway, is partially completed and is being 
operated, while the remainder is being established. Each of 
these routes serve the north, central and southern sections 
of the United States from east to west both directly and by 
connections. 

“These trunk lines not only constitute the basis for air 
transportation service to a large portion of the country, but 
at the same time they provide alternate routes for air travel. 
Further, they are coordinated closely with various border 
countries and are so designed as to facilitate international 
travel to the nations in the Western Hemisphere. 

“Approximately 15,000 miles of airways now are equipped 
for night flying. In the past eighteen months, the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce lighted 4,465 miles of 
airways; established and lighted 95 intermediate landing fields, 
and installed and operated 433 revolving beacons and 68 flash- 
ing beacon lights for the guidance of airmen after dark. Fifty- 
five hundred miles of airways were equipped with automatic 
telegraph typewriter circuits, which collect and disseminate 
weather information at various points along the airways; 33 
radio broadcasting stations, which broadcast hourly weather 
reports to planes in flight, were established; and nine radio 
range beacons, which direct the pilots along their Courses, 
were placed in operation. 

“Ag the foregoing aids to air navigation not only have 
justified their existence, but have proven to be indispensable 
from the standpoint of safety and reliability of aricraft opera- 
tion, funds available from current appropriations have been 
allocated to provide more of these facilities. During the cur- 
- rent fiscal year, 3,000 miles of additional airways will be lighted; 
33 radio range beacon stations will be established; 2,800 miles 
of automatic telegraph typewriter circuits will be placed in 
operation, and 20 radio communication stations will be installed. 
Upon the completion of these 20 additional radio communication 
stations, there will scarcely be a square mile of area in the 
United States where fiying is a regular activity that a pilot 
cannot receive broadcasts of weather information while in flight. 

“During the past eighteen months, airport specialists of the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce conferred 
with 860 cities, assisting them in the selcetion of sites and 
supplying information as to the requirements for the develop- 
ment of suitable airports. There are now approximately 1,650 
airports and landing fields throughout the United States; about 
500 of which are municipally owned; 535 commercially owned; 
330 intermediate landing fields established on the airways by the 
Department of Commerce; 206 auxiliary fields; 74 army and 
navy fields, and 7 miscellaneous fields. 

“Also during this period, approved type certificates, testi- 
fying as to the sound design and airworthiness of aircraft, en- 
gines and propellers, were issued to 218 types of airplanes, 35 
types of aircraft engines and 169 types of propellers by the 
aeronautics branch. 

“At present, there are 13,867 licensed pilots; 8,960 licensed 


mechanics; 6,786 licensed planes, and 2,086 unlicensed planes on 


the records of the aeronautics branch. 


Studies and Regulation 


“Under its aeronautic development program, the aeronautics 
branch, during this period, organized cooperative committees 
which undertook studies of such subjects as: 


The effectiveness of the automatic application of water in con- 
trolling airplane hangar fires; 

The development of standard signal systems for airports which 
will be suitable for both day and night use for controlling traffic 
on and in the vicinity of airports and for communicating special 
information to pilots; 

Aeronautic radio research now in progress and of those radio 
problems the solution of which will assist in bringing about the 
highest degree of safety and reliablity in air transportation; 

Hazards that might be developed in the vicinity of airports through 
the construction or existence of buildings, smokestacks, radio towers, 
and similar obstructions to air navigation; and 

The problems involved in airport drainage and surfacing. In this 
latter study, the aeronautics branch has the cooperation of the Amer- 
se Engineering Council and the American Road Builders’ Associa- 

on. 


“In addition to the foregoing regular duties, the aeronautics 


branch of the Department of Commerce, during the past eight. [ 


een months, developed and placed in effect the following: 


Regulations requiring operators of scheduled interstate passenger 
air transport services to obtain from the secretary of commerce a 
certificate of authority to operate such services. The certificates 
will be issued only to those operators who comply with the regulations 
and the interpretations thereunder. 

Regulations providing for the examination and rating by the 
department of commerce of civilian schools giving instruction in flying, 
as to the adequacy of the course of instruction, as to the suitability 
and airworthiness of the equipment and as to the competency of 
the instructors. The examinations are made only upon request of 
the schools. 

Regulations providing for approval by the department of com- 
merce of gliders as to airworthiness and for the licensing of gliders 
and glider pilots. 

Regulations providing for the examination, test, and issuance 
by the department of commerce of approved type certificates for 
parachuets and also for the creation of a ‘‘parachute rigger’s license.” 
The examination, test, and issuance of approved type certificates for 
— are made upon application by the manufacturers of par- 
achutes. 


“The present importance of air transportation is made 
apparent by the fact that 100,000 miles of scheduled service 
are being flown in the United States every 24 hours. And this 
does not include the millions of miles flown annually by air. 
craft engaged in miscellaneous operations such as aerial sight- 
seeing, student instruction, industrial operations, etc. Nor does 
it include the 18,000 daily scheduled miles which American 
air transport organizations accomplish between the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, and Central and South 
America. 

“Approximately 150,000 passengers were carried on the 
scheduled air transport lines in 1929, and in the light of present 
indications, this total will increase to at least 200,000 for the 
calendar year 1930. 


“Considered in the light of recorded developments during 
the past few years, the possibilities offered by a comprehensive 
and economically sound air transport system are indeed fer- 
reaching. They do not confine themselves to operations within 
the United States and contiguous countries, but can eventually 
be extended in such a way as to affect favorably our industrial 
and commercial relations with practically every country in the 
world.” 


THE PLANE OF THE FUTURE 


“Normal requirements demand a complete revision of air- 
plane engineering within the next two years,” acording to 
William B. Stout, president of the Stout Engineering Labora- 
tories, Inc., speaking before the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers at Chicago this week. “All the fundamentals of estab- 
lished airplane practices must be put back into the hat, shaken 
up and withdrawn in a new form for the next step of com- 
mercial progress in the air. 

“The plane of the future must carry more passengers than 
our present plane, not only in actual number, but more pas- 
sengers a horsepower, a pound of fuel, a square foot of wing 
or pound of structural area. Economies in equipment are the 
solution of money making for air transport lines, and it is the 
air transport which will lead the way in engineering develop- 
ment of all types. Cruising speeds must very shortly approach 
200 miles an hour for even our largest transports. Comforts 
and luxuries must be added far beyond those furnished by any 
other transportation. Landing speeds must be decreased. The 
plane of today is safe enough once it is given the proper 
instrumentation.” 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Carl A. Berg, St. Paul, Minn.; Marine W. Bled- 
soe, Lakeland, Fla.; Robert G. Bosworth, Denver, Colo.; Clyde 
R. Brown, Monroe, La.; William R. Brown, Shawneetown, III.; 
Austin Y. Bryan, Jr., Houston, Tex.; Denton Irtis Burwell, 
Decatur, Ill.; Clarke W. Cummings, Bay City, Mich.; J. E. 
Davis, El Paso, Tex.; Alfred Evens, Bloomington, Ind.; R. L. 
Ford, Norfolk, Va.; McCurdy M. Griffith, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Edward P. Humphrey, New York, N. Y.; J. Belmont Jiskra, 
Bloomington, Ill.; George J. Klein, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Albert A. 
Lamark, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. J. Lamping, Detroit, Mich.; Don- 
ald MacDonald, Saginaw, Mich.; Raymer Henry Miller, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John A. Moore, New York, N. Y.; Ernest H. 
Oliver, Washington, D. C.; C. Dudley Pratt, Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii; Charles Quinn, Trenton, N. J.; William A. Schnader, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Alden T. Shotwell, Monroe, La.; William L. 
Stanley, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii; Herman C. Stender, 
Omaha, Neb.; H. D. Strahan, Los Angeles, Calif.; Grover C. 
Tate, Connersville, Ind.; Francis J. Thibault, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Artemas C. Townsend, Boston, Mass.; R. A. Vitousek, Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii; Reginald L. Vaughn, San Francisco, Calif. 
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The RANCHMAN shows the 


since 


Loing to press) : 


RANSPORTATION ex- 

perts realize the important 
part on time arrival plays in efh- 
cient shipping— 

Such performances as the 100% 
on time record of The Ranch- 
man are aiding immeasurably in 
securing the economical opera- 
tion demanded by business firms 
today. Leaving St. Louis on its 
long trip east to the Atlantic 
seaboard, this freight train passes 
through Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh with 
its cargo of perishables. At 
Columbus,’ perishable freight 
moving through the Cincinnati 
Gateway is picked up from con- 
necting trains. 


As consignees check in their 


shipments 100% on time, they 
find they are able to keep their 
inventories at a minimum, secure 
a quick turnover and cut costs of 
storage. In the case of perish- 
ables, depreciation is held at its 
lowest. 


On time arrival, dependable 
schedules and a complete system 
of passing reports enable Penn- 
sylvania shippers to keep supply 
and demand at a balance. By 
means of passing reports, they 
may at any time determine the 
location of their cargo and, if de- 
sired, divert it to other markets. 


Ship via Pennsylvaniaand learn 
how dependable service cuts the 
cost of transportation. Write or 
phone your Pennsylvania agent. 


way to economical transportation 


with a LOO% ON TIME record 








SIX ON TIME LEADERS 


Here are six of the Pennsylvania’s fa- 
mous ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service’’ 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Columbus and Cincinnati 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock—Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 



























ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answérs Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 





Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate Removes Application of 
Class Rate Except Under Alternative Provisions 


Virginia.—Question: W. S. Curlett’s Tariff No. 18, I. C. C. 
A-232, governed by Southern Classification, names rates on pota- 
toes, carloads, from stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
points in Kentucky, as shown on pages 13 to 17 of said tariff. 
No rate is shown in this tariff to Harlan, Ky., on the L. & N. 
However, item 180, page 7, gives a basis for making rates from 
points on the P. R. R. to points in Kentucky jo which no through 
joint commodity rates are published by adding an arbitrary of 
21144c per cwt. from P. R. R. Group 4 points to the rates named 
from Norfolk, Va., to Harlan, Ky. Wi5ll the rate based on an 
arbitrary of 21144c per cwt. over thé rate from Norfolk to des- 
tination supersede the through sixth class rate of 73c per cwt., 
from point of origin to destination, named in W. S. Curlett’s 
Tariff No. 44-A, I. C. C. A-274, whether higher or lower than 
the through sixth class rate, when routed via Norfolk, Va., 
N. & W., L. & N.? 

Answer: Except where there are tariff provisions for the 
alternative application of the lower of either the class or com- 
modity rate published to apply between given points, the com- 
modity rate must be applied, even though higher than the class 
rate. Goerres Cooperage Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 21 
I. C. C. 5, 6; Central California Traction Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C. 7382, 736. 

The Commission has held, however, that a commodity rate 
which exceeds the class rate is an abnormality which requires 
special justification. Grain and Grain Products to Southeast, 123 
I. C. C. 569, 572. 

If the commodity rate on potatoes, published in Agent Cur- 
lett’s Tariff I. C. C. No. A-232, from points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Harlan, Ky., applies via the routes over which 
the class rate published in Agent Curlett’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 
A-274 applies, the commodity rate must be applied, regardless 
of whether it is higher or lower than the class rate published 
in I. C. C. A-274. 

If, however, the class rate applies via routes over which the 
commodity rate does not apply, the class rate may be applied 
via such routes. 


Routing and Misrouting—Shipper’s Instructions 
Execution—Duty of Carrier 


Wisconsin.—Question: We would appreciate your advice in 
connection with the movement outlined below: 

We had carload movements from origin point, “A” to des- 
tination “D,” via junction “B,”’ routed “X” via “B”’-“Y”-“Z” 
delivery. 

“Z” delivery could not be effected at destination because of 
the fact that line “Z” did not reach destination. The bills of 
lading specifically showed “Z” delivery. Shipments actually 
moved “X” via “B”-“Y”-“ZZ” to proper destination. 

At the time shipments moved, route “Y” had a restriction 
prohibiting the application of the through rates from “A” to 
“D,” via junction point “B.” Through rates, however, were in 
effect via junction “B,” routed “YY” “ZZ.” 

It is our contention that, because routing “Z’’ delivery could 
not be accomplished, the carriers should have directed the fact 
to the attention of the shipper and given him an opportunity of 
specifying such routing, or making such correction on the bills 
of lading, as would have protected the through rate; and, fail- 
ing to do so, are responsble for the through rate, which would 
have applied via junction “B” and route “YY”-“ZZ.” 

We would appreciate your advice as to whether or not our 
contention is correct. 

Answer: It is our opinion that under the principle of the 
Commission’s decision in Wentz & Company vs. Lehigh Valley, 
Unreported Opinion No. A-989, the shipment in question was 
misrouted. Under the facts in the Wentz case a shipment had 
been routed by the shipper via the Lehigh Valley, Oak Island 


Impossible of 
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Junction and Pa. R. R. There being no junction between thog 
carriers at that point, the shipments were forwarded via anothe 
junction, Communipaw Ave., N. J., via which route no through 


rate applied. There was a through rate in effect via anothe — 


junction, namely, Perth Junction, and the Commission held the 
shipment had been misrouted, saying: 


In view of the fact that complainant’s shipping instructions wer 
impossible of execution it was the duty of the agent of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad to secure further shipping instructions from com. 
plainants. That course not having been persued we are of opinion 
and find that in forwarding the shipments in question via Communi. 
paw Avenue when there was available a lower rate through Perth 
—— the Lehigh Valley Railroad misrouted the shipments jp 
question. 


Reconsignment—Stop in Transit to Partially Unload Preceding 
Reconsignment 


Illinois.—Question: May we have your opinion as to the 
proper charges due in the instance cited following: 

On March 19, 1930, we shipped a carload of wire fencing 
to Newberry, Ind., with a stop at Clay City, Ind., for partial 
unloading. Freight charges were prepaid based on fifth class 
rate applying, Peoria to Newberry, Ind., plus $6.30 stop charge 
authorized by C. C. C. & St. L. Circular No. G-481, I. C. C. 8353. 
The stop was duly performed at Clay City and car moved to 
Newberry. 

The consignee at Newberry without opening the door of 
the car or handling car in any manner, rejected it and, on 
receipt of rejection advice, we order the car diverted to Evans. 
ville. 

On arrival at Evansville charges based on fifth class rate 
of 18 cents, applying Newberry to Evansville plus reconsigning 
charge of $6.30 were collected. 

We contend that the through fifth class rate in effect at 
time of shipment, Peoria to Evansville 27c, plus diversion charge 
of $6.30, plus stop charge at Newberry, $6.30 should be applied 
on the shipment by authority of the Big Four Stopping in Tran- 
sit Tariff, Circular G-481, and Big Four Diversion and Recon- 
signment Tariff Circular E-466, I. C. C. 8457. However, the 
Big Four claim, that for reason of the fact that one of the con- 
ditions named in the Diversion and Reconsigning Tariff is “that 
shipments have not broken bulk,” the shipment could not 
be diverted. It would seem to us that the first privilege ac- 
corded this car was that of stopping in transit under authority 
of the Stopping in Transit Tariff, and all of the rules, regu- 
lations and exceptions to this tariff were complied with. The 
second privilege, that of diversion, was requested by authority 
ef the Diversion Tariff, and this privilege is separate and dis- 
tinct from that of stopping in transit, and the fact that car 
stopped in transit does not make it ineligible to diversion and 
that the condition “that shipments have not broken bulk,” 
means that shipments must not break bulk at the point of 
which they are diverted. 


The Big Four rule that the condition quoted prevents diver- 
sion of shipment and insists upon application of charges vased 
on the combination of local rates. 


We will appreciate your opinion as to the charges legally 
due. 


Answer: We have been unable to find a case in which the 
Commission has had under consideration the question of whether 
a shipment which has been stopped in transit for partial un- 
loading under a transit tariff can be reconsigned at the point 
of destination of the balance contained in the car after the 
stop at an intermediate point for partial unloading, on the 
basis of the through rate from point of origin to final destination. 

It is our opinion, however, that the through rate plus a 
charge for stopping in transit and the reconsigning charge may 
be applied, for the reason that it is a continuous movement, 
there being no breaking of bulk within the meaning of the 
“condition” of the reconsigning tariff “that shipments have 
not broken bulk.” We believe that the movement from point 
of origin to final destination with stop in transit for partial 
unloading and reconsignment at original destination is a through 
movement, and the fact that there were two transit services 
did not break the continuity of the through movement for the 
reason that transit is based on the theory that the transporta- 
tion contract had not been completed and that the entire ship- 
ment from point of origin through the transit point to des- 
tination is the same in principle as if the shipment had moved 
through without transit. Columbia Malting Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
n. Co. 2 £. C. C. 137. 

With respect to the nature of a transit privilege permitting 
the stopping of cars in transit for partial unloading, the Com- 
mission, in Stopping of Cars in Transit to Complete Loading, 
36 I. C. C. 130, on page 135, said: 


The physical handling of a car stopped to be partially loaded 
or to unload is not different from that of a car whose journey !5 
interrupted that it may be entirely unloaded for milling, cleaning, 
storing, fabricating, or reworking. However, on the car stopped t0 
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Many of the country’s leading corporations 
signified their immediate intention of estab- 
lishing branch factories here. 
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be partially loaded or unloaded the charges are assessed on the basis 
of the greatest weight in the car at any time between point of origin 
and final destination, whereas on the car stopped for other transit 
purposes the charges are generally computed on the basis of the 
actual weight loaded to and from the transit point. * * * 

Then, again, the stop-over practice embodies some of the ele- 
ments of reconsignment. The aggregate charges on both are com- 
puted on the basis of the carload rate from point of origin to final 
destination. Reconsignment affecting only a part of a particular 
traffic should be paid for by that part which enjoys the service, but 
with this limitation the Commission has approved the practice. 


In our opinion, the above statements of the Commission 
show there is no breaking of bulk where a shipment is stopped 
for partial unloading which has the effect of breaking the con- 
tinuity of the through movement within the sense of the find- 
ings of the Commission in Chestnutt Lumber Co. vs. Director- 
General, 89 I. C. C. 236, wherein it said: ‘In the case of the 
cars which were partially unloaded and reloaded with material 
taken from complainant’s yard stock, the subsequent movements 
must be considered as new and distinct movements rather than 
as reshipments or reconsignments.” 


Tariff Interpretation—Household Goods Versus Emigrant 


Movables 


District of Columbia.—Question: Your attention is drawn 
to my question in The Traffic World of August 16, on page 398, 
under the above caption, relative to the correct rating to apply 
on a shipment of household goods, including one or more of 
the following: second-hand used vehicles, go-cart, tricycle, kiddie 
car, scooter bike, baby carriage, child’s wagon, sled. 

Your opinion is that the household goods rating is applica- 
ble and in support of your opinion cite Jackson Traffic Bureau 
va. I. ©. BR. H., 339 1, C. C. Sid. 

This case does not appear to support your contention, as 
it decides a question of alternative application, that is, the 
emigrant movable rating should not apply on household goods. 
The shipment consisted of household goods and the Commission 
could not hold otherwise and it would appear that the decision 
would support my contention, inasmuch as the inclusion of 
— mentioned would make the shipment emigrant mova- 

les. 

The classification supports my contention, and if you will 
read carefully you will undoubtedly be of the same opinion. 

The ratings for emigrant movables are published to apply 
on “second-hand (used) household goods or personal effects, 
together with (among other things) second-hand used vehicles 
other than motor vehiles, ambulances, coaches, hearses or simi- 
lar vehicles.” 

The vehicles I mention are obviously dissimilar to motor 
vehicles, ambulances, coaches or hearses, and it cannot be 
denied that they are actually vehicles, since carriers list them 
in their classification under the heading of vehicles. 

Will you kindly reconsider your answer and advise further? 

Answer: In the case to which we referred, namely, Jack- 
son Traffic Bureau vs. I. C. R. Co., 139 I. C. C. 319, the Com- 
mission said: 


The commodities other than household goods listed under the 
tariff description of emigrant movables are heavy commodities of little 
value which are not liable to damage while in transit. 


While this statement does not specifically negative the ap- 
plication of the emigrant movable rating to shipments of house- 
hold goods and vehicles such as you refer to, namely, go-carts, 
tricycles, etc., it does show, in our opinion, the thought of the 
Commission as to what articles are included in the term “ve- 
hicles,” as used in the emigrant movable rating items of the 
classification. 

That the emigrant movable rating is not to be read literally 
is the effect of the Commission’s decision in Place vs. T. P. & 
W. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C. 548, and Ream vs. So. Pacific Company, 
25 I. C. C. 107, in which latter case the Commission said: 


Complainant also seems to be under the impression that the mere 
inclusion of a calf would be sufficient to entitle a caretaker to free 
transportation and suggests that if the value of live stock has any 
bearing on the matter that the 12 chickens in question were more 
valuable than a calf, and that it would be unreasonable and unjust 
to carry a man free with the chickens. The tariff states the maximum 
number of head of live stock that may be included with a car of 
household goods, namely, 10, but it does not specify any minimum 
number. We note, however, that the terms employed in the tariff 
are all in the plural; and while we do not here decide whether the 
inclusion of only one horse, mule or calf would be sufficient to entitle 
a caretaker to free transportation, we think the value of the live 
stock so included should be considered. 


Tariff Interpretation—Switch Movement Involving Spotting of 
Cars on an Industry Track 


Connecticut.—Question: A consignee has an eleven-car sid- 
ing, but only room at the unloading platform for four cars. 
If the space at the platform is fully occupied when a fifth or 
sixth car, etc., arrives, the car is, of course, constructively 
placed somewhere on the remaining siding space. The carriers 
have been endeavoring to assess an additional charge for sub- 
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sequently placing the constructively placed car at the unloadiy 
platform, when such space is available. May this legally y 
done? The N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. contends that the provisioy 
of their I. C. C. F-2666 apply, as per section 1, rule 2, but 
say that this only applies to subsequent movement to anothe 
siding and not to another point on the same siding, when spay 
at the unloading point is not available at time of constructiy4 
placement. 

Answer: It is our opinion that unless the consignee ; 
question, for his own convenience, requires the carrier to plac 
cars over and above his unloading ability on his siding, they 
is only a constructive placement of cars in excess of the foy 
cars for which there is space for unloading at the platform. 
charge cannot, therefore, lawfully be assessed for the spotting 
cars over and above the four placed at the platform, for the reg 
son that there has been no delivery of such cars. If, however 
the consignee orders such cars placed on the industry trac 
the cars are placed for delivery and a charge may be mak 
for the subsequent movement to the unloading platform if th 
switching service is performed by the carrier. In other words 




























































































if the carrier is free to constructively place cars at any poing- / 





it desires and, without lawful objection on the part of the con 
signee, constructively places cars on the consignee’s siding, n 
charge can be made for the subsequent spotting of these cars 
The carrier cannot, however, be compelled to place the car 
on the siding, as such a placement is delivery and not construc 
tive placement. . 





State vs. Interstate Traffic 


Texas.—Question: We would appreciate your answering the 
following question: Would goods imported from our islani 
possessions through the Gulf ports and there stored and late 
billed out on a Texas intrastate rate be considered interstate 
in character? 

The goods referred to are stored in warehouses and unloaded 
direct from the boat at the Gulf port and there stored from one 
day to several months before being billed out again. 

Answer: Ordinarily, unless at the time a shipment moved 
from point of origin, the final destination had been fixed as the 
second destination point, the movement under a new bill of 
lading from the original destination to a point in the same state 
is not an interstate movement. The intention of the parties at 
the time the shipment moves from point of origin governs and 
not the subsequent disposition of the shipment after its arrival 
at its original destination. Sinclair Refining Co. vs. F. W. & 
R. G. Ry. Co., 148 I. C. C. 582; C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Iowa, 
233 U. S. 334; B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166; 
A. C. L. Ry. vs. Standard Oil Co., 275 U. S. 257. 

If there is an existing and continuing intention, at the time 
the shipment is delivered to the rail carrier at point of origin, 
to make a through shipment to the final destination thereof, 
and the shipment does not come to rest at the port of discharge 
prior to the final rail haul, under the Commission’s opinions in 
Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L., 43 I. C. C. 281; International Agri- 
cultural Corporation vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C. 726; Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 191; 
Germain Co. vs. L. & N. 85 I. C. C. 449; Schloss & Kah 
Grocery Co. vs. L. & N., 95 I. C. C. 618; Hamersley Mfg. Co. 
vs. Erie R. R. Co., 126 I. C. C. 491; 148 I. C. C. 47 (affirmed in 
United States vs. Erie, 280 U. S. 98), the interstate rate is ap 
plicable for the final rail haul. 

As to what constitutes an existing and continuing intention 
to make a through interstate shipment, see the discussion 00 
pages 316 to 318 of the Commission’s report in Goldsboro Cham. 
ber of Commerce vs. A. C. L.,.91 I. C. C. 315; Muse Lumber 
Co. vs. Director-General, 85 I. C. C. 267; Alexandria Grocery 
Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co., 104 I. C. C. 155, 156; American 
Refining Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 50 I. C. C. 270, and 
Southern Pacific Ownership of Atlantic Steamship Lines, 4 
I. C. C. 168, 179. 

Routing and Misrouting—Contradictory Routing Instructions 

Pennsylvania.—Question: We shipped a carload from sta 
tion “A” on the “B” Railroad. The bill of lading tendered the 
carrier and receipted read: 


Consigned to “C,” “D” siding. 
Destination ‘‘E,”’ 

Route “G’’ R. R., “Thorn”? Branch. 
(A two line interstate movement.) 


The tariff of “B”’ R. R. names in the alphabetical list, Index 
No. 664, “D” Siding, “G’ R. R. Index No. 718, “E,” “G” R. RB 
In geographical section, under heading “G” R. R., “H” divisiot, 
“Thorn branch,” Index No. 664, “D” Siding. Under heading 
“Main Line—continued,” Index No. 718, “E.” The rate to “D 
Siding is higher than the rate to “E.” “G” R. R. interline mové 
ment to “D” Siding is via junction intermediate to “E.” . 

Our bill of lading in naming “D” Siding, had a double “Ss 
termination. Tariff has but one “s.” Did this misspelling col 
done the offense of the initial carrier’s agent, signing without 
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question, a bill of lading “containing provisions which were con- 
tradictory,” and therefore “impossible of execution?” Did the 
“Destination ‘““E” govern absolutely, with no consideration to the 
“Route, ‘G’ R. R., Thorn branch?” 

Originating carrier waybilled the shipment to “E.” Deliv- 
ering carrier took car to “E,” disregarding any interline rout- 
ing as to “D” Siding and notified us through initial carrier 
that it was on track at “E,”’ consignee unknown. At the 
insistance of the delivering carrier, charges must be prepaid 
to “D” Siding, a non-agency station. We paid the charges “A” 
to “E,” plus a reconsignment charge at “E,” plus their tariff 
charges “E” to “D” Siding. A total nearly double the tariff 
charges from “A” direct to “D” Siding. 

What redress have we? Since the canellation of Con, 
ference Rulings we are at a loss how to proceed in an informal 
complaint. 

Answer: The Commission has held that the obligation law- 
fully rests upon the carrier’ sagent to refrain from executing a 
bill of lading which contains provisions that cannot lawfully be 
complied with, or provisions which are contradictory and therefore 
impossible of execution. Clark Lumber Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. 
Co., 102 I. C. C. 255; American Bridge Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 
ai &% G.. ©. 2e6. 

With respect to the instant case, the question for determina- 
tion is whether or not the bill of lading contained provisions 
which were contradictory and therefore impossible of execu- 
tion, that is, whether the naming of Siding D, in connection 
with the name of the consignee and the specification of a branch 
line of G Railroad on the line following the word “Route,” 
when read in connection with the specification of destination 
“BE” on the line following the word ‘destination,’ resulted in a 
contradiction in the provisions of the bill of lading so as to 
make it the duty of the carrier’s agent to call the shipper’s 
attention to this contradiction and obtain more specific in- 
structions. 

We have been unable to locate a decision of the Commis- 
sion in which similar facts were involved. In the case last 
cited above, the Commission held that the words “free lighter- 
age“ in the bill of lading, together with the omission in the 
routing instructions of the delivering carrier at the destination 
shown in the bill of lading, were facts sufficient to constitute 
a contradiction in the bill of rading provisions. 

We are inclined to the opinion that the bill of lading in- 
structions were contradictory and impossible of execution and 
that therefore the shipment was misrouted. 

In the event the carriers will not acknowledge that the 
shipment in question was misrouted and voluntarily pay your 
claim or submit same to the Commission upon the special 
docket, you may file an informal complaint with the Commis- 
sion. The Commission will then handle the matter with the 
carrier for a voluntary settlement, in the event the Commission 
is of the opinion that the shipment was misrouted. 

If the Commission is of the opinion that the shipment was 
not misrouted, or the carrier will not acknowledge that it was 
misrouted, your only recourse is to file a formal complaint with 
the Commission alleging misrouting of the shipment. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 41 of the Classification 


Wisconsin.—Question: We will appreciate your informing 
us whether there are any decisions covering the following: 

A shipment of merchandise, moving from A to B, consisted 
of shoes (salvage goods). The shoes were packed in wooden 
containers sufficiently strong, and of wood construction, to hold 
the merchandise that would stand the ordinary hazards of 
transportation. 


A penalty charge was assessed on the shipment in question, 
owing to the containers not conforming to the classification 
provisions for standard railroad containers for shoes. We feel, 
however, that the merchandise in question, owing to its value, 
it being salvage merchandise and not having the original value 
as from the manufacturer, the penalty charage could have been 
eliminated, as a claim that would be presented on the shipment 
would only be presented on the salvage value and not that of 
the invoice were it from the manufacturer. The paper cartons 
in which some of these shoes were packed were not in good 
condition, and many of the shoes were not in boxes or cartons 
at all, and no claims could be filed under the circumstances 
for broken containers or cartons. 


In any event, any decision that you may cite directly or 
from a point, will be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: We are unable to locate a decision of the Com- 
mission in which the Commission has held that an exception 
should be made to the application of rule 41 of the classification 
because of the fact that the goods inclosed in fiber containers 
are salvage goods. 

We assume that the rate based upon the classification rat- 
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ing on shoes was paid, and, if so, inasmuch as there is no dis. 
tinction in the ratings between shoes moving from the man). 
facturer and shoes shipped under the circumstances of th 
instant case, we do not believe that the Commission would ho 
that an exception should be made to the provisions of rule 4 
In other words, the ratings on shoes apply to shoes regardleg 
of their value and in all probability the value of shoes moving 
from a manufacturer will not exceed the value of the shoes jp 
the shipment in question in some instances. 


NEW COTTON BELT LOCOMOTIVES 


The Cotton Belt’s new 4-8-4 type locomotives, now being 
placed in fast freight service between Pine Bluff, Ark., anj 
Texas points, are distinguished for their graceful lines, an 
combine all modern features of high-powered and high-speed 
tractive units. These engines are more than 100 feet long; 
the boilers are made of special alloyed steel, and carry 25) 
pounds of steam pressure, a big increase in efficiency over the 
average type of locomotive used in the southwest. 

The cylinders and frames of these “iron horses” are cast 
integral. The cylinders are 26 inches in diameter and have 
a stroke of 30 inches. The driving wheels, of which there are 
four pairs, are 70 inches in diameter over tires. The engine 
trucks have 4 wheels 43 inches in diameter. There are 1? 
wheels under the tender, which is known as the water bottom 
type, riveted and electrically welded throughout, with a capacity 
of 15,000 gallons of water and 5,000 gallons of fuel oil. 

The total weight of the locomotive and tender is 723,000 
pounds, with a tractive effort of about 62,000 pounds, over 18 
per cent greater than any locomotive now in service on the 
Cotton Belt Route. 

These new locomotives are equipped with latest devices 
for efficient and economical operation. 

On the water-level route from St. Louis to Pine Bluff, a 
distance of 406 miles, one of these superheated oil-burning 
locomotives would haul 140 loaded box cars. It is possible to 
haul 75 box cars in a single train between Texas points and 
the Pine Bluff consolidation yards. The ten new locomotives 
are now being delivered and will all be placed in service in 
September. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States in the first seven 
months of 1930 placed 55,660 new freight cars in service, ac- 
cording to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. In the same period last year, 42,552 new freight 
cars were placed in service. 

Of the new freight cars installed 28,616 were box cars, an 
increase of 8,069 compared with such installations in the first 
seven months of 1929. There were also 21,463 new coal cars 
placed in service in the seven months this year, compared with 
14,475 installed during the same period last year. In addition 
the railroads in the seven months’ period this year installed 
3,177 flat cars, 1,615 refrigerator cars; 488 stock cars, and 301 
other miscellaneous cars. 

The railroads on August 1 this year had 19,627 new freight 
cars on order compared with 36,335 cars on the same day last 
year and 14,704 on the same day two years ago. 

The railroads also placed in service in the first seven 
months this year 484 new locomotives, compared with 371 in 
the same period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on August 1 this year totaled 
296, compared with 410 on the same day last year. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


Reports covering current and prospective economic condi- 
tions, embracing production, markets, distribution and stocks 
on hand, for all basic industries in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia, will be presented to the thirty-first regular meeting 
of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board to be held in the 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., September 5. The primary 
purpose of the meeting, it is stated, will be to forecast the ag- 
gregate volume of shipments in the territory for the last qual- 
ter of the year, compared with the same period in 1929. Pre- 
vious estimates have been within two per cent of subsequent 
actual movements. 

Thomas J. Burke, commissioner, Charleston Traffic Bureau, 
Charleston, S. C., general chairman, will preside, assisted by 
E. Del Wood, traffic manager, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ ASsso- 
ciation, Chattanooga, Tenn., vice-chairman, and A. J. Young, 
assistant traffic manager, International Agricultural Chemical 
Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., general secretary. 
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John E. Curtiss, chairman of the Nebraska commission, has 
resigned. Hugh Drake, lawyer, of Kearney, Neb., secretary of 
the commission and Republican nominee for commissioner for 
the term beginning January 1, has been appointed his suc. 
cessor. 

Effective September 1, Marion S. Connelly, assistant freight 
traffic manager, Pennsylvania (lines west of Pittsburgh), will 
be retired and placed on the company’s “roll of honor.” He will 
have completed fifty-two years of service with that line, having 
entered its employ at Louisville, Ky., in September, 1878. A 
testimonial dinner in his honor was held at the Duquesne Club, 
Pittsburgh, August 26, his seventieth birthday. 

Senator Hiram Bingham, of Connecticut, was reelected 
president of the National Aeronautical Association at its annual 
meeting at Chicago, August 23. Other officers elected were as 


follows: R. J. Pritchard, Los Angeles, vice-president; John F. 
Victory, Washington, D. C., reelected treasurer; Ralph Badger, 
Buffalo, secretary; Orville Wright, Godfrey L. Cabot, Porter 


Adams, William P. McCracken, Jr., and Benjamin F. Castle, 
governors at large. 

J. K. Moore, traffic counsel for the Oklahoma State Cotton 
Exchange and ‘other organizations, has been appointed traffic 
counsel for the American Cotton Cooperative Association and 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation, at New Orleans, effective 
September 1. 

J. E. Kraseman, manager, traffic department, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago, died last Sunday in a Mil- 
waukee hospital following an operation for appendicitis. He 
was a past president of the Milwaukee Traffic Club. 

The following appointments have been made by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, effective, September 1: O. E. Lowry, assistant 
to freight traffic manager, Richmond, Va.; I. B. Middleton, 
assistant general freight agent, Richmond, succeeding Mr. 
Lowry; S. J. McBride, division freight agent, Huntington, W. 
Va., succeeding Mr. Middleton; W. G. Chamberlain, division 
freight agent, Ashland, Ky., succeeding Mr. McBride. The divi- 
sion freight agents at Huntington and Ashland will report to 
the assistant general freight agent at Huntington. 

Harold P. Mulloy has been appointed freight representative, 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company, Philadelphia. 

A. Jj. Keller has been appointed coal freight agent, Milwau- 
kee, at Chicago, succeeding L. F. Malum, resigned, effective 
September 1. Evan W. Hall has been appointed assistant copf 
missioner of the agricultural, development and colonizationAle- 
partment. He has been agricultural:agent in Montana and South 
Dakota. Pal Lewis, county agricultural agent at Miles Cj#y, will 
succeed Mr. Hall as agricultural agent at Aberdeen, S. QB. E. E. 
Brewer is appointed colonization agent, Chicago. 

R. Berson has been appointed commercial age 

ding Corporation, at New York. 

T. W. Williams has been appointed general Agent, Chicago, 
Springfield and St. Louis Railway, at Cleveland,“O. 

“TI am glad to be able to write that the Industrial Transport 
Association has decided to send two or three delegates to the 
International Roads Congress to be held at Washington from 
October 6 to 8. My colleague, Mr. Dunnage, hopes to be one of 
the party,” says C. R. Taylor, treasurer of the British Transport 
Administrators, London. The delegates plan to visit a number 
of cities in this country to observe methods of handling industrial 
traffic and meet carrier and shipping executives. A tentative 
itinerary follows: October 4, arrive New York; October 6, Wash- 
ington; October 9, Pittsburgh; October 10, Akron and Cleveland; 


, Standard 





October 12, Chicago; SEW etea een santa October 19, Buffalo 
‘and Niagara Falls; October ; any; October 21, Boston; 


October 23, New York, with departure October 29. 


James T. Kennedy has been appointed freight traffic man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Steamship Company, according to an 
announcement by Ralph J. Chandler, vice-president and general 
manager of the Lassco Line. Mr. Kennedy is widely known 
in Pacific coast shipping circles, having been general freight 
agent for the line for several years and recently acting head 
of the freight department. Before joining the Lassco Line he 
was with the Los Angeles staff of Norton, Lilly & Co. 


The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: 
Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, 
Limited and Winnipeg Limited. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, Le- 
high Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadelphia-New 
York Express. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The board of directors of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America has approved amendments to the constitution increas- 
ing the number of vice-presidents to six and the number of 
directors to eighteen, providing for an executive committee, and 
providing that, in the absence or incapacity of the president, 
a vice-president selected by the executive committee shall 
serve. The amendments will be finally approved or rejected 
at the meeting of the association in Atlanta in October, after 
having been served on member clubs at least thirty days in 
advance of the meeting. 


“The Relationship Between Sales and Traffic’ was the sub- 
ject of John M. Wilkerson, district sales manager, Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement Corporation, principal speaker at a meeting of 
the Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club at the Hotel 
Patten August 19. Sales departments of manufacturing con- 
cerns are called on to “put over’ the service of the railroads 
serving them, even more than their own products, he said. 
The “Rattlesnake Orchestra,” composed of employes of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie company, presented a number of selections. 
Del Wood, general secretary and traffic manager, Chattanooga 
Manufacturers’ Association, presented two tickets of nominees 
to office, to be voted on at the next meeting. Wilson and Com- 
pany will sponsor the September dinner meeting. George Blair, 
general traffic manager of that company, Chicago, will be the 
speaker. 


A “Mid-Summer Night Frolic,” with a Hawaiian ‘motif,’ 
was given by the Transportation Club of Louisville at the Inn 
Logola, August 28. There was dancing and an elaborate pro- 
gram of entertainment, including five acts of professional 
vaudeville. 


H. N. McEwen, vice-president, Acme Fast Freight Service, 
spoke on “Container Cars” at a meeting of the Women’s Traffic 
Club of San Francisco at the Women’s City Club August 28. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held its regular 
meeting at the Alexandria Hotel August 20. H. A. Esmann, 
general freight agent, Acme Fast Freight Service, spoke on 
container cars. His talk was illustrated with moving pictures. 
Miss Louise Van Muysen, Barker Brothers, spoke on the import 
business of her company. 


The annual golf outing and picnic of the Columbus Trans- 
portation Club will be given September 11 at the Arlington 
Country Club. 


The Transportation Club of Seattle was recently established 
in new quarters. The new home of the club is centrally located 
in the Seattle business district in a building specially constructed 
for its use. 


The Transportation Club of St. Paul has made arrangements 
to hold its weekly meetings at the Hotel Lowry every Tuesday, 
beginning September 9. Due to an increase in attendance, the 
dining room at the Union Station has been outgrown. The 
room in which the meetings are to be held this year is just 
being completed and will comfortably seat 400 people. Mem- 
bers of other traffic clubs will be welcomed at the new quar- 
ters, it is stated. The club played its annual golf tournament 
on the New Keller Golf Course August 28. Prizes included a 
cup and gold medal and a silver medal. 


WANTED—Traffic men who are willing to save time and money 
by using standard printed forms. Straight and order bills of lading, 
claim forms, car record sheets, car order forms, etc. Send for free 
catalogue and sample sheets. The Traffic Service Corporation, Mer- 
chandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 


The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following places: 
Chicago—The ‘Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Washington—tTraffic Service Corporation, Mills Build- 

ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. : 
New York—Finch’s News Agency, Woolworth Building. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 


The Traffic World 


LHRH 


[el 


_ The 
Rate Committee 
Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 


When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


The Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 


Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 


May we send you a copy 
of the current number? 


The Traffic Bulletin 
418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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THE FINEST INDUSTRIAL SITES ARE LOCATED ALONG 
THE NORTH SHORE LINE 


Miles of attractive, industrial locations between Chi- Through freight rates. 

cago and Milwaukee within good residential districts aj congested switching districts eliminated through 
and labor markets. direct interchange with steam lines at Rondout, 
Unlimited power. Illinois; Mundelein, Illinois; Howard Street, Chicago, 
High-speed electric transportation. and Racine, Wisconsin. 


For Complete Information Consult 


C. H. Schildgen, Industrial Agent C. G. Finnegan, Ass't Industrial Agt- 
1539—72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 





GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 ag ng Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. A. Horcasitas, Com. aft: 
441 Monadnock B 414 Whitney Bank Bl 
San Francisco, Calif. New La. 


F. C. Lona, Com. Agent F. Alatorre, Com. t 
Room 1520 815 Pacific Electric g 
Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . - 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Houre 


RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
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NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 2—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 8209—A pplication Intermountain Ry. for authority to 
abandon that part of its railroad between Steirman and Center- 
ville, in Boise county, Ida. 

September 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Clifford: 

$3453 Boger & Crawford vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 

SS ee Pa.—Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania: 

Finance . 8343—Application of Erie & Pittsburgh R. R. and 
Penna. R. R., Lessee, for authority to acquire a portion of the 
line of Fama’ Sville R. R. Co. 

Finance N 
Co. and Feane. R. R., Lessee, for authority to acquire a portion 
of the line of the Sharpsville mn. BR. CO, 

a 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
——- No. 3978—In re excess income of Warren & Ouachita Val- 
ley Ry. 

er 4—Frankfort, Ky.—Railroad Commission of Ky 
inance No. 8326—A pplication of C. & O. Ry. for authority to aban- 
don a line of railroad extending from Mt. Sterling to Rothwell, Ky. 


aw 4—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
inance No. 8200—Joint Application of Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
for authority to abandon a line of rail- 


and Pennsylvania R. R., 
Missaukee county, to Michelson, 


road extending from Merritt, 
Roscommon county, Mich. 


September 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Wilson and McCoy: 
28—James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 


a ery 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
S. 3480—Waste paper and related articles from, to and between 
* points in southern territory. 


September 4—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. Application Oregon Electric Ry. for authority to 
construct an extension of its line in Marion and Polk counties, 


Ore. 
Finance No. 8207—Application Oregon Electric Ry. for authority to 
acquire railroad, franchises, and properties of Valley & Siletz 


Finance No. 8305—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire the properties and franchises of the Valley & Siletz R. R. 





Rate History— 
Its Importance 


In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs. 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 
may appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. This 
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Docket of the Commission 





Application. of Western New York & Penna. Ry- 
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September 5—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Clifford: 
23593—International Motor Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 


es ae og 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
-&S$ + 2006—-Application of rates from and to Dallas, Tex., via, 
" Ark. & Tex. 
Finance No. S175. La. Ark. & Texas Ry. operation. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Finance No. 3984—In re excess income of W. Va. Northern R 
(further hearing). 


ae erg oy 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
« & S. No. 3502—Coal from points on L. & N. R. R. in Harlan, 
" Bell Counties in Kentucky to Southeastern destinations. 


September 8&—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23478—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et; 


sptember 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 6637—Joint Application Central Pacific Ry. and Sout 
ern Pacific Co. for authority to acquire the properties of } 
Union Belt Ry. of Oakland, Calif. (further hearing). 

Finance No. 8276—A pplication Sacramento Northern Ry. for author 
to construct an extension of its so-called Holland Line in Yolo a 
Sacramento counties, Calif. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hansen: 
3425—Tennessee Copper and Chemical Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et; 
1. & S. 3475—Classification ratings on fertilizer compounds in of 
cial, southern and western territories. 
23660—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
23713—-Swift & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
23704—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
* Pe American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. 
et al. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
23489—Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R.] 


et al. 
23430—Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. 


et al. 
A. & RR. Ry 


vs. B, 
O. R. R. et al. 
21077—_New ee Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. &) 


R. R. et al. 
23024—-State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction of complainan 


case in 23430.) 
23489—Sub. 1—Landis Tool Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


23430 (Sub. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal-Traffic Bureau et al. 1$ 
B. & O. BR. R. et al. 


getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
it for comparison. | 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. | 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Qe cant io me 
R23) >> Steamship Service <Qiey 


General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





_ FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 
Between 

Harlan ay 

: New York New Orleans 

. Ry. et, * 

al Boston and San Francisco 

‘ies aa an d 

r author; 

n Yolo a Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 

: i Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 

ds ‘in of British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 

y- ot alg Ports of Central and South America. 

i For rates and other information address: 

>o Ee 

vs. B FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 

Ba] 433 California St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 

"a oe alee 

t al. : ’ 

et al, y 


Consider 
the Time 
Element! 


When you ship to the Orient via 
Seattle on ‘‘President Liners”’ you 
are assuredof fast, dependableservice 
over the short route to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. The service is direct and fre- 
quent with sailings every other Satur- 
day. Arrivals each alternate Saturday. 
Thru bills of lading issued to all Oriental 
ports. 
In addition a fleet of express ‘‘Cargo 
Liners’’ to serve you. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc. » Side R.W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank B 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mick Chicago, Il. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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CALMAR LINE 


COAST TO COAST—VIA PANAMA CANAL 


BALTI- PHILA- LOS __|San Franci 
MORE | DELPHIA} ANGELES send Oabland 














PORT- [Seattle and 


Vey LAND Tacoma 




















STEAMER 

Depart | Depart | Arrive Arrive Arrive Arrive 
TEXMAR. .. .| 10] SAILED | SAILED | SAILED Sept. 6 | Sept. 9 
VERMAR....| 2] SAILED}|SAILED | Sept. 7 Sept. 20 | Sept. . 
FLOMAR....}| 3} SAILED} SAILED | Sept. 22 Oct. 51] Oct. 
PORTMAR.. 3} Sept. 6 | Sept.15] Oct. 8 Oct. 21 | Oct. PY 
YORKMAR. || 11] Sept. 20 | Sept. 30 | Oct. 23 Nov. 5] Nov. 8 
LOSMAR....}| 3} Oct. 6] Oct. 15] Nov. 7 Nov. 20 | Nov. 23 
ALAMAR....] 3] Oct. 20] Oct. 30] Nov. 22 Dec. 5] Dec. 8 
CUBORE..... 9} Nov. 6] Nov. 15] Dec. 8 Dec. 21 | Dec. 24 
TEXMAR 11] Nov. 14 | Nov. 24 | Dec. 17 Dec. 29} Jan. 1 
VERMAR .| 3] Nov. 23 | Dec. 3] Dec. 26 Jan. 7} Jan 10 
CALMAR....| 11} Dec. 2] Dec. 12] Jan. 4 Jan. 16} Jan. 19 
FLOMAR....| 4] Dec. 11} Dec. 21 | Jan. 13 Jan. 251 Jan. 28 


The boy is the father of the man. The kid at the door may 
one day be the Traffic Manager. That is why Calmar Line 
representatives are courteous and considerate to all alike. 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


neem & McCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Bourse Bide. Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
Chicago, Itt. Rookery’ Bidy. Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bidg. 
Detr: Mich., 1427 Ist Nat. Bk. Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bidg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. 
Regular Piers 
ae Pacific Coast 
Atlantic Coast foe Angee 2008 S| vormtnal Island 
akland—Howard Term 
ey alae , Ve oe ee, Co San Francisco—Pier No. mas 
Portiand, Ore.—No. | Oceanic Terminal 
Philadelphla—Pier 27N, Reading Co. Seattle—Atlantic Dock Terminal 


ss “gat N YC RNY 


Three NEW liners 
all 33,000 tons 
in size 


S. S$. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Virginia.... .Sept.13 Oct. 25 Pennsylvania.Sept. 6 Oct. 18 
Pennsylvania Sept. 27 Nov. 8 California. . —_ 20 Nov. 1 
California Oct. 11 Nov. 22 Virginia 4 Nov. 15 
from Los Angeles oni day followin: 


panama facifie fine 


vy ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C 
Sos 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
a a Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 311 California St. merce Bidg. 
Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 
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“MS *$S BOREN |SS HELLENIC|MS TISNAREN 


















YNGAREN 
PORTLAND......... Aug. 37 | Sept.27 | Get. 8S |........000 
SEATTLE........... Aug. 30 | Sept.30 | Oct. 11 |............ 
VANCOUVER, B.C.. ees 2 2 Me 2 § Me BP bocie sos ccecce 
SAN FRANCISCO... Sept. 8 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR Sept. 13 





E. L. MeCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC. 
327 S. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 







Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







Low Rates 















ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
‘ Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 

















SS 

Sailing from SS CALIFORNIA GOLDEN MOUNTAIN SS KENTUCKY 
Manila........ Sept. 1 Sept. 12 Sept. 14 
Hongkong Sept. 4 Sept. 16 (Omits) 

Due to Arrive 
San Francisco. . Sept. 30 Oct. 12 Oct. 12 
Los Angeles... (Omits) Oct. 18 (Omits) 
Portland..... Oct. 6 (Omits) Oct. 17 
Seattle-Tacoma (Omits) (Omits) Oct. 29 












Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle and Tacoma 



























Sailing from SS TACOMA SS GOLDEN HIND SS WISCONSIN 
Sept. 2 (Omits) Sept. 16 
Sept. 5 Sept. 20 Sept. 23 
Sept. 11 Sept. 30 Sept. 27 
i Sept. 10 Oct. 5 Sept. 30 
Se Sept. 19 (Omits) Oct. 10 
havens (Omits) Oct. 8 (Omits) 




























Oct. 13 Nov. 1 Oct. 30 
Los Ang (Omits) Nov. 4 (Omits) 
Portland...... (Omits) (Omits) Nov. 5 
Seattle-Tacoma Oct. 20 (Omits) (Omits) 













ings every ten days t. fter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Company 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. el. Davenport 2300 
Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 
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September 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23494—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
7—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Association vs. A. C. & Y. Ry, 
et al., and (cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand Cases, 193), 
23575—Capstan Glass Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


September 10—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Witters: 

* |, & S. No. 3605—Rules for loading, unloading, feeding and watering 
live stock between points in western territory. 

a 10—Baker, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 
inance No, 8256—Joint Application Oregon-Washington R. & Navi, 
Co. and O. S. L. R. R. for authority to abandon that part of the 
_ ae Homestead Branch between Robinette and Homestead, 

re, 

September 10—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 

1. & S. 3498—Ground or pulverized coal from Pa. R. R. stations in 
Sona and Johnstown, Pa., groups to New England destina- 
ons. 

September 10—Oroville, Wash.—Department of Public Works of State 
of Washington: 

Finance No. 8280—Application Great Northern Ry. for a certificate 
of public convenience and recessity permitting abandonment of line 
in Okanogan county, Wash. 


September 10—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
22921—Collins Paving Co. vs. Florida East Coast Ry. Co. et al. 


yet 10—Stockton, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 8098—Joint Application of S. P. R. R. and S. P. Co. 
— to construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, 
alif. 
Finance No. 8161—Application S. P. R. R. for authority to con- 
struct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. 
Finance No. 8198—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for_authority to 
construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. 
~~ ember 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 
nance No. 3929—In re excess income of Sioux City Terminal Ry. 
September 11—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Witters: 
1. & S. 3477—Livestock between points on Santa Fe Ry. in New 
Mexico and El Paso, Tex. 
September 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 
$3563— The Caine Steel Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23517—Maryland Glass Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

September 12—Lawrence, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23432—Barteldes Seed Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


September 12—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 
3398—Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
23238 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Jacksonville Produce Co. vs. I. G. N. 
R. R. et al. 
September 12—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
3392—-Nebraska Brick & Tile Manufacturers Assn. et al. vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co. et al. 
23601—T. B. Hord Grain Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 12—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Harraman: 
1. & S. 3491—Lumber from Pensacola and nearby points in Fla. to 
Mobile and nearby points in Ala. 
— Sw Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. L. & 
September 12—New York, N. Y—Examiner Clifford: 
23531—Twin Coach Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 

23638—Alpha Lux Co., Inc., vs. Reading Co. et al. 

September 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 

6747 (and Sub. 1)—George. W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing, for sole purpose of 
receiving evidence of which shipments, if any, were overcharged, 
and amount of such overcharge). 

September 15—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Rogers: 

* 22391—Tom Williams et al., a firm doing business under the trade 
name of Excelsior Coal Co. vs, Midland Valley R. R. (further 
hearing). 

September 15—Staunton, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
3648—Klotz Bros. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


September 15—Chicago, IIL—Examiner Berry: 
373—Wextark Radio Stores, Inc., et al. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. et al. 


September 15—Cincinnati, O.—HDxaminer Dillon: 
23221—Crown Overall Mfg. Co. et al. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Appl. Nos. 2138 et al. 


Septgnies 15—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 


och: 
23472—-Minehart-Traylor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 15—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
1. & S. 3493—Lumber from Y. & M. V. stations in Louisiana to 
Cc. R. I. & P. stations in Arkansas. 


September 15—San Diego, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
3098—Sub. No. 1. San Diego Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. 
Tt. @ &. F. Ry. Co. of al. 


September 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23576—New Mexico Construction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
23622—-Grant Cooperative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
3682—American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
3565—Borden Sales Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 


September 15—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
tee Fruit & Produce Exchange et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 
et al. 
23445—Herndon Fruit Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 


September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
411—The Rome Company, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
23440—The Rome Company, Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


September er D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
3395—National Carbide Sales Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
* |. & &. No. 3130—Part 14—Carbide of calcium (covering rates on 
carbide of calcium, carload, except as such rates as may be appli- 
cable on export, import or coastwise traffic). 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


PHILCADE BUILDING 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


JOS. C. COLQUITT 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Freight Classification Matters 
Interstate Commerce and 
Departmental Practice 


810 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixen 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUATION CASES 
Nineteenth Fleer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


GEORGE H. PARKER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
Union Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
Boston Office: Rooms 418-19, 131 State Street 
Telephone: Hancock 0297 
Formerly Assistant to Director General of Rail- 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor to Keene & Ames 


| Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





EDWARD A. HAID 


Especial attention to rate and railroad 
matters generally 


1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THOMAS M. WOODWARD 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Formerly Attorney for the Director General 
of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Transportation Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Meultrie Hitt Ben B. Cain, Jr. 
Clarence A. G. Kibby Munsen 


HITT, MILLER, CAIN & MUNSON 


Attorneys at Law 


Interstate Commerce and Federal 
Tax Matters a Specialty 
Union Trust Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. K. MOORE 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
502-8 Petroleum Building 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
in Rate aud Other Transpertation 
Cases 





Specializing 





THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Especial attention te matters befere Inter- 
state Cemmerce and Federal Trade Cemmis- 
siens, rates, price fixing and valuatien. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
—aND— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIA — 


INTERSTATE (COMMERCE GLAIMS 


ERAL Tax 
1540 BUILDERS’ 3 BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State Commissions 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 


GOMMERCE ATTORNEYS 
Transpertation Building, Washingten, D. 6. 
ae Building, Richmend, Va. 
Masen Manghum, “eo p with Interstate Cem- 
fen and Virginia Cemmissien. 


merce Commiss 
H. E. eo, ome Ceunsel, 


Shipping Beard. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


LAWYER AND 
COMMERCE ATTORNEY 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 
Telephene Randelph 0844 


WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 





TRAFFIC 
SPECIALISTS 





HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 


te Rates—Censelidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Merchandise 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 





TRUCKING 





EST. 1857 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 


CHICAGO 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transpertatien Matters 


Interstate Cemmerce and State Ceommissien Cases 


E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
erce 


1006 Fifth 
319 Feurteenth Street 
Oakland, Calif. 


Pooi Car 
Distribution 









SERVICE 


Sauna Calif 

en lb 

309 Pine Street 
San Francisce, Calif. 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Matters Before State and Federal 
Commissions and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. G. 


JEROME E. LANE 


Engineer- Accountant 


FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
General Offices: perme cotsense Suburb), It. 
Bo 


x 27 
Field i og Kansas City, Mo., 
Peoria, I11., and Minneapolis, Minn. 


Atlanta, Ga., 


Specialist on Railroad 
Appraisals and Valuations 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
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September 15—Argument at base gee -, ia: 
i—American Cyanamid Co. vs. . R. R. 
22042—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. ro & %. 


September 15—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
21249—Williams & Haney et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (further hear- 
ing, solely for purpose of proving the paying and bearing of the 
freight charges). 


September 16—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
23542—Groom-Rogers Timber Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. 


et al. 
23546—City of Mobile, Ala., et al. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. 


September 16—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
* 23630—Hopper Paper Co., Inc., vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 


September 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8255—Application C. & O. Ry. for authority to construct 
= — of its so-called Logan Subdivision in Mingo county, 
. Va. 


September 16—Hutchinson, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23307—Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


September 16—Chicago, IIl—Examiner Berry: 
23396—Western Shade Cloth Co. vs. C. N. & L. R. R. et al. 


Se tember 16—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson & Furniss: 
1—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Meridian Fer- 
tilizer Factory et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. 
23521—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Shearman 
Concrete Pipe Co. et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
September 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23538—Locher & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. 


September 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13647 et al. (Hearing or further 
hearing, as case may be.) 


et al. 
Ry. et al. 


et al. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct - 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates, Every 
modern facility for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 







Employee Household 
Removals 
Office Removals 









Utmost 
responsibility 






Consult your 
Telephone directory 
for local agent 


assured. 





UNION CITY °;-o WATERBURY 
BEACON FALLSC, ONAUGATUCK 
ANSONIA S<OSEYMO 
SHELTON go OERBY: 
bEvoN 3 -d MaLFoRD 


TO ALL 
POMTS WEST 


TO ALL POINTS SOUTH BOAT AND RAIL 


The Traffic World 








qumems BOAT SERVICE 
seeee STORE DOOR DELIVERY 
BY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS via 
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September 16—Argument at Washington, D. C 
9468—J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. Gout. Ind. Ry. et al, 
19826—A. D. Sizer vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
22114—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et aj 
22472—National Fire Proofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22262 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


September 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23451—Hudson Glass Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
* 23164—Independent Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
* 23349—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
or 9 ee 1)—Consolidated Mirror Co. et al. vs. 
et al. 
September 17—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
—. . Growers’ & Shippers’ Protective League vs. A } 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
21011 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Department of Public Works of State, 
Washington vs. N. P. Ry. et al. 
September 17—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
lL. & S. 3490—Switching charges at Wichita, Kan. 
September 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
18564—Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
hearing). 
September 17—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
23217—-Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. vs. L. & N. W. R. R. et al. 
September 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
16912—-Milne Lumber Co. vs. D. & T. S. L. R. R. et al. (furth ' 
hearing). ; | 


September 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23160—Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
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Operation of bLY 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY BARGE LING: 


Rates via this line in connection with rail lines 
have been published in Supplements, etc., efective 


September 8, 1930, etc. 


There has been some delay in finishing equipment 
and actual operation will begin later. 


Notice will be given several days in advance of 
actual operation. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE CO} 
WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Planters Building ST. LOUIS, MO} vA 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


= RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


sy) 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
rf TOM Lendon and Norwich, Conn. 


‘ O C. F.A., W. T.L., Inter-Mountain, | 


a noo JEWETT CITY 


South and Southwest 


CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
@ MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES & 







THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R.. NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 





